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GERMAN NAVAL OUTRAGES 
AND AN AMERICAN ADMIRAL 


lye following telegrams are self- 
explanatory: 


Rear-Admiral William 8S. Sims, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

Newspaper despatches report you de- 
nying publicly that any authentic record 
existed of any atrocity by a commander 
of a German submarine during the war. 
This report seems to us incredible in 
view of attacks without warning on mer- 
hant vessels, to say nothing of hospital 
hips. If you were not correctly quoted, 
ye should welcome authoritative state- 
1ent from you authorizing denial, and 
hould particularly welcome opportunity 
to print authentic statement as to what 
vou did say. 

Epirors OF THE OUTLOOK. 





The Editor of The Outlook, 

New York, N. Y. 

Referring to your telegram of yester- 
day, I stated in address in California 
that barring the case of the British Hos- 
pital ship Llandovery Castie I did not 
know of any case where a German sub- 
marine commander had fired upon the 
boats of a torpedoed vessel; that the 
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commanding officer and two officers of 
the submarine that torpedoed the hos- 
pital ship in question were tried in Ger- 
many after the war and punished; that 
the submarine commanders generally 


’ acted in a humane manner and in some 


instances gave the boats of torpedoed 
vessels food and water, a tow toward 
land, and sent out wireless signals giv- 
ing their positions; see my book “The 
Victory at Sea,” pages 127 and 128. It 
is well known that the German Govern- 
ment ordered its submarine commanders 
to torpedo merchant vessels without 
warning and also hospital ships if carry- 
ing troops. I did not discuss the orders 
of the German Government. My re- 
marks referred exclusively to the con- 
duct of the German submarine com- 
manders in carrying out these orders. 
WILLIAM S. SIMS, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy. 


An atrocity is none the less an 
atrocity because it is committed under 
orders. The destruction of merchant 
vessels without warning was and is an 
act of piracy. A Government that com- 
mands its naval officers to turn pirates 
is an outlaw Government. We are glad 






to print Admiral Sims’s testimony to 
the effect that German naval officers who 
obeyed these orders were for the most 
part as humane as pirates should be. 


SINGAPORE AND THE 
NAVAL TREATY 


y its decision to build up a great 
B naval base at Singapore, upheld by 
a vote of 253 to 94 in the House of Com- 
mons, the British Government has hurt 
the conscience of some British Liberals 
and Laborites more than it has dis- 
turbed the minds of Americans. 

No one can hold that this decision is 
in violation of the Washington treaty 
for the limitation of armaments. It is 
true that the United States is estopped 
from building any new naval bases or 
adding to the strength of the present 
naval bases in the western Pacific, and 
Japan is likewise committed to the 
maintenance of the status quo in its 
fortifications on certain specified insular 
territories and possessions. Under the 
same article of the treaty, Great Britain 
is estopped from adding to the naval 
strength of certain of its ports and pos- 
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sessions. Excepted from the limita- 
tions are, however, certain naval bases 
of all three nations, and among them are 
British bases west of the meridian of 
110° east longitude. Singapore does 
not, therefore, come within the field of 
the naval treaty’s restrictions. 

Though in accord with the letter of 
the treaty, is this decision of the British 
Government out of accord with the 
treaty’s spirit? That is the question 
that seems to be troubling certain pub- 
lic men in Great Britain. We do not 
believe that it is America’s duty to in- 
terpret to the British the spirit of the 
treaty. And we doubt whether any one 
in America would wish to interpret that 
spirit in such a way as to estop America 
from fortifying, say, Hawaii to any de- 
gree that a policy of National defense 
might reasonably necessitate. If we 
are going to leave ourselves free in that 
matter, it is certainly a mere matter of 
decency that we should cordially ac- 
knowledge that Britain is equally free. 
As a matter of fact, the fortification of 
Singapore should be determined in ac- 
cordance with Great Britain’s own na- 


tional policy. 

What has disturbed, some people’s 
minds is the reported remark of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Amery, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to the effect that the British 


ideal was command of all the seas. It 
is not necessary, however, to interpret 
this as a note of aggression. Certainly 
a nation whose possessions are as widely 
scattered as Great Britain’s needs such 
command of the seas as will insure rea- 
sonable protection to her commerce and 
means of communication. If the fortifi- 
cation of Singapore could possibly be 
interpreted as an attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to secure sea power for 
aggressive purposes, it would be a men- 
ace to other nations, even her friends. 
So far as we can see, however, there is 
nothing conceivably aggressive in this 
decision of the British Government, 
even though its wisdom may be ques- 
tioned. 


CHINESE BRIGANDS AND 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 

ot since the Moroccan bandit Rai- 
N suli in 1904 held for ransom an 
American citizen named Perdicaris have 
the people of this country been so 
stirred by an act of foreign bandits as 
by the kidnapping and brutal treatment 
of Americans, eighteen in number, 
including several women of refinement, 
by Chinese brigands in the province of 
Shantung. The women of the party 
were released, but only after they had 
been beaten and driven along by their 
captors until some of them, it is re 
ported, dropped from exhaustion. Among 
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the captives were Miss Lucy C. Aldrich, 
daughter of the late Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, and sister-in-law : to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Mr. J. B. Pow- 
ell, who is a newspaper man, and Major 
Pinger and Major Allen, of the United 
States Army. 

It is too soon, as we write, to state 
precisely what measures will be taken 
by our Government to free those still in 
danger and to demand reparation and 
punitive measures against the bandits 
from such government as China pos- 
sesses. If, as is reported, a British sub- 
ject was killed, it is probable that joint 
measures may be taken by the British 
and American Governments. 

The audacity of this outrageous attack 
may be judged from the fact that the 
railway train which was detracked and 


plundered by the bandits was one of the’ 


best trains in China. It was on its way 
from Shanghai to Peking. ~ 

We have a small force of American 
soldiers in China, said to be approxi- 
mately 15,000, and perhaps two-thirds 
of this force are readily available 
if it becomes necessary to use them in 
the pursuit of the bandits. As in all 
such cases, the situation is made pain- 
fully difficult by the fact that the cap- 
tives may be in danger of death or ill 
treatment if forceful measures are 
taken. It is reported, although no defi- 
nite authority is given for the report, 
that the bandits are demanding the 
equivalent of a million dollars in Ameri- 
can money for ransom. 

The incident strikingly illustrates the 
confused and unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in China. Shantung in particu- 
lar has long been a center of lawlessness 
and violence. Heretofore the bandits’ 
attacks have been confined almost en- 
tirely to native villages or native indi- 
viduals. The boldness of the present 
outrage is extraordinary. It is said by 
some writers that the province of Shan- 
tung shelters many thousands of bandits 
with headquarters in the mountains and 
with a regular system of forcing black- 
mail or ransom. Many of these bandits 
are soldiers who were discharged after 
the recent inter-provincial hostilities. 

Nothing could show more distinctly 
the need of reorganized and respected 
central authority in China. The im- 
mense population holds its allegiance to 
any national government, whether im- 
perialistic or republican, in slight re- 
gard. What the average Chinaman 
outside of the big cities cares about is 
the village commune and the guild sys- 
tem. Locally this kind of control of 
affairs, both as regards property and 
crime, works very well; but when events 
that are really national because they re- 
late to foreigners or to international 


questions are to be dealt with, the fee. 
ble authority over the country by the 
national Government appears in all its 
weakness. The local residents pay 
tribute not only to the@provincial offi. 
cials, appointed by whatever nationa) 
Government claims power, but very 
often to the leaders of parties of ban- 
dits who levy blackmail or tribute on 
the villages as a regular source of in- 
come. In many cases, it is reported, the 
Tuchuns, who are the military governors 
of the provinces, receive part of this 
loot of the bandits, and naturally make 
no effort to eradicate them. This sort 
of thing has existed on a large scale in 
Shantung Province within the last year. 
The withdrawal of the Japanese helped 
to throw things into confusion, and the 
bandits even took possession of part of 
the city of Tsingtao itself. Probably the 
best hope of immediate and drastic ac. 
tion in this matter, so far as the Chinese 
authorities are concerned, might be a 
direct appeal to General Wu Pei-fu, 
who is really the one man of quick 
decision and vigorous action in China 
to-day. 


THE GERMAN PROPOSAL 
REJECTED 

oBpopy could have seriously expected 

France and Belgium to accept the 
proposal which the German Government 
made to Germany’s victims on May 1. 
Not even the most sanguine apologists 
for Germany’s course since the war had 
any reason to look for a favorable re- 
sponse. When, therefore, France and 
Belgium rejected it in the note sent to 
Germany on May 6, nobody was sur- 
prised. 

The German Government in its note 
to the Allies offered the basic sum of 
twenty billion gold marks to be obtained 
by an international loan, but offered no 
definite and determinable guaranties. 
The final total to be paid was left to 
be determined by an international com- 
mission of experts. For security, Ger- 
many offered an arbitration treaty like 
that between Britain and the United 
States. : 

The French and Belgians point out in 
their rejection of this proposal that, in 
the first place, the reparations offered 
are inadequate in amount. Germany’s 
offer is less than one-fourth of the sum 
fixed by the Reparations Commission 
and recognized by Germany as the 
amount of her obligations. In view of 
Germany’s activity in building up her 
industries, her transportation systems, 
etc., this offer to France and Belgium, 
they believe, is simply a suggestion that 
they sacrifice themselves in order to en- 
rich their debtors. 

The two Allies, in the second place, 
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consider the conditions wholly unaccept- 
able. They recall Germany’s protest 
against the original plan of leaving the 
reparations total undetermined, and 
then point out that Germany’s pro- 
posal does exactly that very thing it- 
self. 

The two Allies, in the third place, in 
rejecting this offer remark upon the 
lack of guaranties. They have no longer, 
if they ever had, any faith in Germany’s 
paper promises. 

The two Allies, in the fourth place, 
point out that Germany’s offer makes no 
reference to what she owes to Belgium. 
Her oversight, these two countries say, 
is “at least strange, when it is recalled 
how Germany acted toward the country 
whose independence she promised to 
protect.” 

In the fifth place, the two Allies de 
clare explicitly that they cannot take 
any German proposal under considera- 
tion so long-as German resistance lasts. 
They declare that “it is not the popula- 
tion but the German Government that 
organized resistance.” And for proof of 
that they cite the German Chancellor’s 
words in admitting that the resistance 
would cease as soon as an agreement 
was reached with the German Govern- 
ment. 

Since France and Belgium have re 
jected this*offer, it was not necessary for 
them to consult with Great Britain, 
although they notified Great Britain of 
their note. Inasmuch as England left 
herself out of the joint action in the 
Ruhr, she certainly has no reason to 
include herself in any negotiations con- 
cerning the conditions prior to the 
evacuation of the Ruhr. It is clear, 
however, that both France and Belgium 
do not wish to deprive Great Britain of 
any of her rights that may be obtained 
in consequence of their action. 

In reply to Germany’s requirement 
that the evacuation of the Ruhr precede 
the fulfillment of her obligations, the 
French and Belgian Governments re- 
iterate their past statement of policy, 
that “the newly occupied territory will 
be evacuated only proportionately, as 
payments are made.” : 

If in 1914, when the Germans were 
raging through Belgium, standing civil- 
ians up against walls and shooting 
them, burning Belgian villages, destroy- 
ing Belgian works of art, and trampling 
Belgium into a bloody mire, they had 
foreseen the situation in which they 
find themselves to-day, they might have 
put themselves under restraint. 

If in the future some Power which 
plans to dominate the world thinks 
twice before undertaking to carry out 
its will, it will be thanks to France and 
Belgium. 


THE OUTLOOK 


NEW YORK STATE 
AND PROHIBITION 
NDER Republican leadership the 
Legislature of New York repealed 
the old license laws of that State and 
passed a measure known as the Mullan- 
Gage Act, as a State law comparable in 
effect to the National Volstead Act. 
Under Democratic leadership the New 
York State Legislature has now voted 
to repeal the Mullan-Gage Act, and the 
repeal bill is now before Governor Smith 
for his signature or veto. 
There are two chief arguments made 
for this repeal. The first is that with 
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the Mullan-Gage Law on the statute- 
books a citizen can be tried twice for 
the same offense—once in the State 
courts and once in the Federal courts. 
The second is based on the scandals 
which have occurred under the adminis- 
tration of the present Mullan-Gage Act. 
The argument seems to be that the 
police are not strong enough to with- 
stand temptation, and therefore tempta- 


tion should be removed from them. ~ 


When prohibitionists have argued that 
a certain proportion of our population 
could not stand temptation, and there- 
fore liquor should be removed from 
their neighborhood, the wets have ridi- 
culed the argument and said that char- 
acter could*be built up only by resist- 
ance to temptation. It seems to us that 
this same argument might be reasonably 
applied to the question of character 
building in the various police forces in 
New York State. As to the first argu- 
ment, a way to remove the danger of 
double prosecution might be found, it 
would seem, by an amendment to the 
present law. 

The repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act 
will give to the Prohibition Law in New 
York a peculiar status. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, a State which has 
not yet passed an enforcement act, the 
old license laws are still in effect. No 
one can sell liquor in Massachusetts 
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without a license except by incurring 
the danger of running foul of the State 
authorities. But as no one can get a 
license to sell liquor because of the Fed- 
eral statute, the State forces are not 
powerless to act. 

Governor Smith, whose sympathies 
are in favor of light wines and beers, 
has promised to give adequate hearings 
on the question of the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law. It might be worth 
while to quote here from a letter which 
Governor Smith wrote to Senator Fess 
when the latter took exception to the 
act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York in memofializing Congress 
concerning the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. In this letter Governor 
Smith said: 

I think that on my record you will 
join with the people who know me 
well and do me the credit of believing 
that I have enough common sense 
and experience of life to understand 
that the saloon is and ought to be a 
defunct institution in this country. ... 
We do not ask laxity in enforcement. 
We ask for a reasonable Congres- 
sional interpretation of what consti- 
tutes an intoxicating beverage. 
Certainly the repeal of the Mullan- 

Gage Act will do nothing to further the 
end outlined in Governor Smith’s letter 
to Senator Fess. The repeal of this act 
will inevitably result in weakening the 
efforts to enforce prohibition and will 
and can do nothing to satisfy Governor 
Smith’s supporters in bringing about the 
legal use of 2.75 per cent beer. 


THE PROHIBITION 
OF NARCOTICS 

HE teeth in the National Narcotics 

Law are biting in, apparently. 
Major R. A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, calls attention to the fact 
that recently the jail-sentence feature 
of the penalty has been invoked much 
more frequently than formerly. Fewer 
fines have been assessed. More viola- 
tors have gone to the penitentiary. Dur- 
ing the month of March 346 violators 
were given jail sentences. For the cor- 
responding month last year there were 
only 223 such sentences. On the aver- 
age, the sentences are much longer this 
year than last. 

The number of indictments in March 
this year was 404, compared with 278 
last year. This of itself would not 
necessarily be encouraging. It might 
indicate an increase in the traffic in nar- 
cotics. It is encouraging, however, that 
conviction followed indictment in every 
case in March of this year. Last year, 
34 of the 278 persons indicted were not 
convicted. 

Major Haynes attributes the gratify- 
ing results to the efforts of a superior 
class of well-trained investigators. Thére 
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is no longer the old-time willingness on 
the part of the Government investigator 
to compromise narcotics cases. Every 
willful violation of the Narcotics Law, 
he says, is vigorously prosecuted. 

We doubt whether there could be 
found any general or widespread oppo- 
sition to this particular form of inva- 
sion of “personal liberty.” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DEAR SUGAR 


Hat the partial boycott on sugar has 
had some effect is seen from the 
statement made in the press on May 8 
that in New York City the consumption 
of sugar has fallen off about twenty per 
cent since the campaign opened. Prop- 
erly speaking, the movement has not 
been a boycott; it is rather an effort to 
induce housekeepers and other users of 
sugar to reduce for the present the 
amount they purchase, and thereby both 
bring about a reduction in price and ex- 
press their indignation at the wrong 
involved in what they believe to be the 
artificial and unjustified increase. 
Simultaneously the experts in diet 
and health point out that the American 
per capita consumption of sugar is much 
larger than is desirable for physical 
well-being. One authority says that 


last year’s per capita consumption of 
sugar, which was 103 pounds, is forty 
per cent higher than it shouldbe. 


Secretary Hoover has given his com- 
mendation to the voluntary partial dis- 
use of sugar urged by New York socie- 
ties of women. He says: “The women 
are on the right track. The way to con- 
trol prices of food commodities is to 
bring about spontaneous control of con- 
sumption.” 

We have already quoted the statement 
in the Government’s suit against the 
sugar exchanges, that in one month of 
this year (February) the nominal sales 
of sugar on the exchanges amounted to 
1,515,050 tons, as compared with 362,850 
tons in January, while in February 
there were actual deliveries of only 300 
tons. It might be asked why speculative 
sales of sugar with no intention of ac- 
tual delivery should have anything to do 
with the price of sugar in the retail 
stores, or should prevent fealers who 
hold quantities of sugar bought before 
the rise in price from selling at the 
same price they had been getting. Per- 
haps, logically, it should not; but as a 
matter of fact it does, simply because 
wholesalers do demand higher prices 
and refer to the quotations on the ex- 
changes as justifying the increase. Ex- 
cessive activity in speculation is fol- 
lowed invariably by profiteering. Mr. 
Babst, the president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, told the wo- 
men protesters that his Company made 
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only a quarter of a cent profit on a 
pound; that it was opposed to specula- 
tion, hoarding, and boycotting; and 
that, although it uses over a million and 
a half tons of sugar yearly, it buys 
none through the sugar exchanges, 
yet it has to pay prices influeneed by 
speculation in the exchanges. His ad- 
vice to the American housewife is: 
“Don’t scramble, don’t hoard, don’t boy- 
cott. You need not scrimp, but you must 
not hoard. Buy sugar as you need it.” 


BOOMS AND PANICS 


Agia of smallpox, typhoid, and 
yellow fever used to be considered 
“acts of God” which had to be borne 
with such resignation and alleviation as 
puny man was capable of applying. 
Scientific investigation has now shown 
that these scourges. are not acts of God, 
but acts of man, and can be literally 
prevented. May not the same thing be 
true of industrial and financial panics 
and depressions? 

This is the inference from a very in- 
teresting and significant report recently 
published by the Government which 
states the findings and recommendations 
of the “Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment.” The 
members of this Committee, as ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, were as fol- 
lows: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, 
former President United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mary Van Kleeck, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Clarence M. Wool- 
ley, President American Radiator 
Company; Edward Eyre Hunt, secre- 
tary of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, secretary. 

These were the questions which the 
Committee considered, and has tried to 
some extent to answer: 

Can unemployment which results 
from recurrent business depression 
be reduced or prevented? ; 

Which of the proposals to relieve 
unemployment seem to offer pros- 
pects of practical service? 

What groups in the community can 
most effectively act? 

In answering these questions the Com- 
mittee had to consider what is, in the 
patois or jargon of commerce and 
finance, called the “business cycle.” The 
business cycle is really composed of a 
series of booms and slumps. In boom 
times there is a scarcity of labor; in 
slump times there is unemployment; to 
use a vulgar metaphor, the country, 
industrially speaking, is either intoxi- 
cated with its own prosperity or flat on 
its back with an awful headache, re- 
cuperating from the financial spree. 
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In its report the Committee discusses 
seven methods by which finance and 
industry can be so regulated that they 
will run along in a healthy fashion with- 
out the present great fluctuations of 
temperature. We do not here propose to 
attempt to summarize the specific recom- 
mendations of this Committee, but we 
do urge every business man and banker 
to get a copy of the report from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is five cents, which we assume, 
but do not know, may be sent in the 
form of postage-stamps. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may be about 
the remedies, there can be no difference 
of opinion about the concluding words 
of the report: 


In conclusion, the Committee would 
reiterate its conviction that unless 
business men, bankers, and others 
who are responsible for policies and 
practices in industry begin without 
delay to study and to act in order to 
meet the problems of: unemployment 
and business cycles, solutions which 
may prove to be fundamentally un- 
sound will be attempted without the 
benefit of practical experience. No 
problem before the business world to- 
day offers a more inspiring challenge 
to sound industrial leadership. 


ARE WE LOSING OUR FARMERS? 


F the Secretary of Agriculture is cor- 

rect in his diagnosis of the ills of 
the farmer, there is probably nothing 
alarming in a decrease of 460,000 in the 
farm population of the United States. 
That is the measure of the net decrease 
of farm population during 1922, as esti- 
mated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from a survey of 10,000 
representative farms and groups of 
farms. The measure of accuracy that 
might be attained by an enumeration is 
not claimed, but approximate accuracy 
is. 

Secretary Wallace has said more than 
once in recent months that a decrease 
in farm population at this particular 
time is desirable. He has pointed out 
that, while other industries have recov- 
ered a measure of prosperity or at least 
got rid of a large measure of depression, 
the farmer is still to some extent in the 
slough. The natural relief from this 
condition, he believes, is the shifting of 
a considerable portion of farm workers 
into other lines of industry. Both Secre- 
tary Meredith and Secretary Houston 
had taken, in their time, a similar posi- 
tion. Not going so far as to say that 
there should be a decrease of farm popu- 
lation, they did say that there should be 
no accretions to farm population and 
that the cry of “back to the land” was 
economic foolishness. 

The figures lately published by the 
Department of Agriculture, gathered 














consider the conditions wholly unaccept- 
able. They recall Germany’s protest 
against the @riginal plan of leavirg the 
reparations total undetermined and 
then point out that Germany’s pro- 
posal does exactly that very thing it- 
self. 

The two Allies, in the third place, in 
rejecting this offer remark upon the 
lack of guaranties. They have no longer, 
if they ever had, any faith in Germany’s 
paper promises. z 

The two Allies, in the fourth place, 
point out that Germany’s offer makes no 
reference to what she owes to Belgium. 
Her oversight, these two countries say, 
is “at least strange, when it is recalled 
how Germany acted toward the country 
whose independence she promised to 
protect.” 

In the fifth place, the two Allies de- 
clare explicitly that they cannot take 
any German proposal under considera- 
tion so long-as German resistance lasts. 
They declare that “it is not the popula- 
tion but the German Government that 
organized resistance.” And for proof of 
that they cite the German Chancellor’s 
words in admitting that the resistance 
would cease as soon as an agreement 
was reached with the German Govern- 
ment. 

Since France and Belgium have re 
jected this*offer, it was not necessary for 
them to consult with Great Britain, 
although they notified Great Britain of 
their note. Inasmuch as England left 
herself out of the joint action in the 
Ruhr, she certainly has no reason to 
include herself in any negotiations con- 
cerning the conditions prior to the 
evacuation of the Ruhr. It is clear, 
however, that both France and Belgium 
do not wish to deprive Great Britain of 
any of her rights that may be obtained 
in consequence of their action. 

In reply to Germany’s requirement 
that the evacuation of the Ruhr precede 
the fulfillment of her obligations, the 
French and Belgian Governments re- 
iterate their past statement of policy, 
that “the newly occupied territory will 
be evacuated only proportionately as 
payments are made.” 

If in 1914, when the Germans were 
raging through Belgium, standing civil- 
ians up against walls and shooting 
them, burning Belgian villages, destroy- 
ing Belgian works of art, and trampling 
Belgium into a bloody mire, they had 
foreseen the situation in which they 
find themselves to-day, they might have 
put themselves under restraint. 

If in the future some Power which 
plans to dominate the world thinks 
twice before undertaking to carry out 
its will, it will be thanks to France and 
Belgium. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
AND PROHIBITION 
NDER Republican leadership the 
Legislature of New York repealed 
the old license laws of that State and 
passed a measure known as the Mullan- 
Gage Act, as a State law comparable in 
effect to the National Volstead Act. 
Under Democratic leadership the New 
York State Legislature has now voted 
to repeal the Mullan-Gage Act, and the 
repeal bill is now before Governor Smith 
for his signature or veto. 
There are two chief arguments made 
for this repeal. The first is that with 
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the Mullan-Gage Law on the statute- 
books a citizen can be tried twice for 
the same offense—once in the State 
courts and once in the Federal courts. 
The second is based on the scandals 
which have occurred under the adminis- 
tration of the present Mullan-Gage Act. 
The argument seems to be that the 
police are not strong enough to with- 
stand temptation, and therefore tempta- 
tion should be removed from them. 
When prohibitionists have argued that 
a certain proportion of our population 
could not stand temptation, and there- 
fore liquor should be removed from 
their neighborhood, the wets have ridi- 
culed the argument and said that char- 
acter could*be built up only by resist- 
ance to temptation. It seems to us that 
this same argument might be reasonably 
applied to the question of character 
building in the various police forces in 
New York State. As to the first argu- 
ment, a way to remove the danger of 
double prosecution might be found, it 
would seem, by an amendment to the 
present law. 

The repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act 
will give to the Prohibition Law in New 
York a peculiar status. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, a State which has 
not yet passed an enforcement act, the 
old license laws are still in effect. No 
one can sell liquor in Massachusetts 
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without a license except by incurring 
the danger of running foul of the State 
authorities. But as no one can get a 
license to sell liquor because of the Fed- 
eral statute, the State forces are not 
powerless to act. 

Governor Smith, whose sympathies 
are in favor of light wines and beers, 
has promised to give adequate hearings 
on the question of the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law. It might be worth 
while to quote here from a letter which 
Governor Smith wrote to Senator Fess 
when the latter took exception to the 
act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York in memorializing Congress 
concerning the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. In this letter Governor 
Smith said: 

I think that on my record you will 
join with the people who know me 
well and do me the credit of believing 
that I have enough common sense 
and experience of life to understand 
that the saloon is and ought to be a 
defunct institution in this country. ... 
We do not ask laxity in enforcement. 
We ask for a reasonable Congres- 
sional interpretation of what consti- 
tutes an intoxicating beverage. 
Certainly the repeal of the Mullan- 

Gage Act will do nothing to further the 
end outlined in Governor Smith’s letter 
to Senator Fess. The repeal of this act 
will inevitably result in weakening the 
efforts to enforce prohibition and will 
and can do nothing to satisfy Governor 
Smith’s supporters in bringing about the 
legal use of 2.75 per cent beer. 


THE PROHIBITION 
OF NARCOTICS 

HE teeth in the National Narcotics 

Law are biting in, 
Major R. A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, calls attention to the fact 
that recently the jail-sentence feature 
of the penalty has been invoked much 
more frequently than formerly. Fewer 
fines have been assessed. More viola- 
tors have gone to the penitentiary. Dur- 
ing the month of March 346 violators 
were given jail sentences. For the cor- 
responding month last year there were 
only 223 such sentences. On the aver- 
age, the sentences are much longer this 
year than last. 

The number of indictments in March 
this year was 404, compared with 278 
last year. This of itself would not 
necessarily be encouraging. It might 
indicate an increase in the traffic in nar- 
cotics. It is encouraging, however, that 
conviction followed indictment in every 
case in March of this year. Last year, 
34 of the 278 persons indicted were not 
convicted. 

Major Haynes attributes the gratify- 
ing results to the efforts of a superior 
class of well-trained investigators. There 
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is no longer the old-time willingness on 
the part of the Government investigator 
to compromise narcotics cases. Every 
willful violation of the Narcotics Law, 
he says, is vigorously prosecuted. 

We doubt whether there could be 
found any general or widespread oppo- 
sition to this particular form of inva- 
sion of “personal liberty.” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DEAR SUGAR 


HAT the partial boycott on sugar has 
had some effect is seen from the 
statement made in the press on May 8 
that in New York City the consumption 
of sugar has fallen off about twenty per 
cent since the campaign opened. Prop- 
erly speaking, the movement has not 
been a boycott; it is rather an effort to 
induce housekeepers and other users of 
sugar to reduce for the present the 
amount they purchase, and thereby both 
bring about a reduction in price and ex- 
press their indignation at the wrong 
involved in what they believe to be the 
artificial and unjustified increase. 
Simultaneously the experts in diet 
and health point out that the American 
per capita eonsumption of sugar is much 
larger than is desirable for physical 
well-being. One authority says that 
last year’s per capita consumption of 
sugar, which was 103 pounds, is forty 
per cent higher than it should be. 
Secretary Hoover has given his com- 
mendation to the voluntary partial dis- 
use of sugar urged by New York socie- 
ties of women. He says: “The women 
are on the right track. The way to con- 
trol prices of food commodities is to 
bring about spontaneous control of con- 
sumption.” 
We have already quoted the statement 
in the Government’s suit against the 
sugar exchanges, that in one month of 


‘this year (February) the nominal sales 


of sugar on the exchanges amounted to 
1,515,050 tons, as compared with 362,850 
tons in January, while in February 
there were actual deliveries of only 300 
tons. It might be asked why speculative 
sales of sugar with no intention of ac- 
tual delivery should have anything to do 
with the price of sugar in the retail 
stores, or should prevent dealers who 
hold quantities of sugar bought before 
the rise in price from selling at the 
same price they had been getting. Per- 
haps, logically, it should not; but as a 
matter of fact it does, simply because 
wholesalers do demand higher prices 
and refer to the quotations on the ex- 
changes as justifying the increase. Ex- 
cessive activity in speculation is fol- 
lowed invariably by profiteering. Mr. 
Babst, the president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, told the wo- 
men protesters that his Company made 
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only a quarter of a cent profit on a 
pound; that it was opposed to specula- 
tion, hoarding, and boycotting; and 
that, although it uses over a million and 
a half tons of sugar yearly, it buys 
none through the sugar exchanges, 
yet it has to pay prices influenced by 
speculation in the exchanges. His ad- 
vice to the American housewife is: 
“Don’t scramble, don’t hoard, don’t boy- 
cott. You néed not scrimp, but you must 
not hoard. Buy sugar as you need it.” 


BOOMS AND PANICS 


— of smallpox, typhoid, and 
yellow fever used to be considered 
“acts of God” which had to be borne 
with such resignation and alleviation as 
puny man was capable of applying. 
Scientific investigation has now shown 
that these scourges are not acts of God, 
but acts of man, and can be literally 
prevented. May not the same thing be 
true of industrial and financial panics 
and depressions? 

This is the inference from a very in- 
teresting and significant report recently 
published by the Government which 
states the findings and recommendations 
of the “Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment.” The 
members of this Committee, as ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, were as fol- 
lows: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, chairman; Joseph H, Defrees, 
former President United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mary Van Kleeck, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Clarence M. Wool- 
ley, President American Radiator 
Company; Hdward Eyre Hunt, secre- 
tary of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, secretary. 

These were the questions which the 
Committee considered, and has tried to 
some extent to answer: 

Can unemployment which results 
from recurrent business depression 
be reduced or prevented? 

Which of the proposals to relieve 
unemployment seem to offer pros- 
pects of practical service? 

What groups in the community can 
most effectively act? 

In answering these questions the Com- 
mittee had to consider what is, in the 
patois or jargon of commerce and 
finance, called the “business cycle.” The 
business cycle is really composed of a 
series of booms and slumps. In boom 
times there is a scarcity of labor; in 
slump times there is unemployment; to 
use a vulgar metaphor, the country, 
industrially speaking, is either intoxi- 
cated with its own prosperity or flat on 
its back with an awful headache, re- 
cuperating from the financial spree. 
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In its report the Committee discusses 
seven methods by which finance and 
industry can be so regulated that they 
will run along in a healthy fashion with- 
out the present great fluctuations of 
temperature. We do not here propose to 
attempt to summarize the specific recom- 
mendations of this Committee, but we 
do urge every business man and banker 
to get a copy of the report from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is five cents, which we assume, 
but do not know, may be sent in the 
form of postage-stamps. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may be about 
the remedies, there can be no difference 
of opinion about the concluding words 
of the report: 

In conclusion, the Committee would 
reiterate its conviction that unless 
business men, bankers, and others 
who are responsible for policies and 
practices in industry begin without 
delay to study and to act in order to 
meet the problems of unemployment 
and business cycles, solutions which 
may prove to be fundamentally un- 
sound will be attempted without the 
benefit of practical experience. No 
problem before the business world to- 
day offers a more inspiring challenge 
to sound industrial leadership. 


ARE WE LOSING OUR FARMERS? 

F the Secretary of Agriculture is cor- 

rect in his diagnosis of the ills of 
the farmer, there is probably nothing 
alarming in a decrease of 460,000 in the 
farm population of the United States. 
That is the measure of the net decrease 
of farm population during 1922, as esti- 
mated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from a survey of 10,000 
representative farms and groups of 
farms. The measure of accuracy that 
might be attained by an enumeration is 
not claimed, but approximate accuracy 
is. 

Secretary Wallace has said more than 
once in recent months that a decrease 
in farm population at this particular 
time is desirable. He has pointed out 
that, while other industries have recov- 
ered a measure of prosperity or at least 
got rid of a large measure of depression, 
the farmer is still to some extent in the 
slough. The natural relief from this 
condition, he believes, is the shifting of 
a considerable portion of farm workers 
into other lines of industry. Both Secre- 
tary Meredith and Secretary Houston 
had taken, in their time, a similar posi- 
tion. Not going so far as to say that 
there should be a decrease of farm popu- 
lation, they did say that there should be 
no accretions to farm population and 
that the cry of “back to the land” was 
economic foolishness. 

The figures lately published by the 
Department of Agriculture, gathered 
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through its Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, appear to show that the natural 
relief indicated by Mr. Wallace is taking 
Place. The survey indicates that 2,000,- 
000 persons, farm workers and their 
families, left the country for the cities 
during 1922. This decrease was par- 
tially offset in two ways. The shift 
from cities back to farms during the 
year was estimated at 880,000. The ex- 

_ cess of births over deaths on the farm 
during the year was about 660,000. So, 

in spite of the fact that full 2,000,000 
persons have left the farms, the net de- 
- crease is only about one-fourth this num- 
ber. 

The farm population of the country is 
estimated to have shrunk since the 1920 
Census to the extent of one and one-half 
per cent. There were at the time of the 
Census enumeration 31,359,000 persons 
living on farms. 

There has been for a long time a con- 
stant relative decrease in farm popula- 
tion and a corresponding increase in 
urban population. From 1910 to 1920 
there was a net decrease of nearly 
2,000,000 in farm workers, not counting 
the members of their families. This de 
crease, however, occurred wholly in the 
number of farm laborers, and not at all 
in the number of farm owners. Part of 
it was accounted for by an apparent de- 
crease that had no reality. The farm 
census of 1910 was taken as of April 1, 
when practically every farm had its full 
quota of laborers. That of 1920 was 
taken as-of January 1, when many farm 
laborers were working at temporary 
jobs in factories or, in a period of com- 
parative leisure, were not working at 
all. There was, however, a substantial 
actual decrease. 

In spite of that, there was during that 
decade an increase of seventeen per cent 
in cereal production per person engaged 
in agriculture. This increase in effi- 
ciency was achieved through the use of 
more machinery, more fertilizer—in 
short, through bigger farms and better 
farming. 

A part of the 1922 decrease was un- 
doubtedly due to the ability of farmers 
to use more machinery and, conse 
quently, to get on with fewer laborers. 
A larger part of it, undoubtedly, was 
due to the continued depression in the 
price of farm products, which made it 
impossible for the farmer to employ as 
many laborers as usual at the usual 
wages. Most farm laborers who moved 
to the cities in 1922 did so either be- 
cause they were out of employment on 
the farm or because they faced a reduc- 
tion of wages. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
outcome. Will the per capita increase 
in production continue in the face of 
this exceptional shift of laborers to the 
cities? 
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A NEW EXODUS 
EGROES have been fleeing from the 
South before an invasion of beetles. 

Within the past twelve months, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State of Georgia has 
lost thirteen per cent of its Negro farm- 
hands. During the same period South 
Carolina has seen two-thirds as many 
leaving its farms, though, since the total 
number of farm-hands in South Carolina 
is much larger than in Georgia, the 
number leaving the State is only three 
per cent of the total. Alabama has lost 
slightly more than three per cent, and 
Arkansas almost the same. Other 
Southern States have suffered less 
severely. , 

This exodus of Negroes from the 
South is not a wholly new phenomenon. 
It became acute in 1916, and has gone 
through several waves. 

The beetle before which the Negro is 
fleeing is the boll weevil. For the past 
two seasons the ravages of the pest have 
been so great as to make cotton produc 
tion unprofitable practically all over the 
State of Georgia. If it continues even 
for another yéar as it has in the past, 


-it will curtail cotton production enor- 


mously, and in some sections will com- 
pletely wipe it out. The Negro croppers, 
a majority of them on thin lands, find- 
ing themselves unable to make a living 
from cotton, which is practically the 
only crop they have grown, have been 
forced to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 

According to a map issued by the 
Department of Agriculture (reprinted in 
The Outlook for January 17), the cotton- 
boll weevil covered nearly the whole 
State of Georgia as early as 1916; but it 
did not appear as early as that in 
devastating numbers. The real~ on- 
slaught came partially in 1920, but com- 
pletely in 1921. By that year the cotton- 
boll weevil was in virtual possession of 
the entire territory within the limit of 
the cotton belt. Bad as was the year 
1921, the year 1922 was even worse. 

As the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, 
sees it, the most significant phase of 
this movement of Negroes northward is 
that it was going on in the coldest 
months of this year. Never before in 
the middle of the winter has there been 
such a migration of Negroes. And it is 
continuing. 

Other causes besides the boll weevil 
have helped to account for this exodus. 
With the restriction on immigration, 
industry in the North has begun to look 
to the Negro population of the South as 
a source of supply. Labor agencies have 
offered higher wages and shorter hours 
in the North and have had little diffi- 
culty in persuading Negroes to migrate, 
particularly when transportation is fur- 
nished. There is also undoubtedly an 
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The effect of this exodus upon agricul. § 
ture in the South and upon the cotton — 
supply is likely to be serious. The bol] — 
weevil compels the cotton grower to cuk ff 


tivate his land intensively, and thus to © 
use more labor, With a labor shortage, 
therefore, some of the farmers in the 


cotton-raising States are at their wits’ ‘a 


end in their fight against the boll wee 
vil. This labor shortage and the devas. 
tation of the boll weevil combined have © 
forced many farmers in the South to 
turn to other crops than cotton. Though — 
it may take some years to readjust the - 
farms to new crops, the effect upon 
agricultural prosperity in the South is 
likely to be eventually beneficial. The 
probable effect on the supply and price 
of cotton is obvious. Already there isa 
cotton shortage; and if the loss of Negro 
labor combined with continued depre- 
dation of the boll weevil results in a-de- 
creased production of cotton, the price 
of cotton is likely to be high. 


BOYS’ WEEK 
Mx Day this year, instead of being 
an occasion for the expression of 
discontent and rebellion in some of the 
great cities of the world, as it has often 
been in the past, was devoted, in New 
York at least, to a remarkable parade of 
boy citizens. This civic parade in New 
York City was a part of Boys’ Week, 
the object of which, as stated by the 
Rotary Club, was “to interest every 
one in boys and to interest boys in 
themselves.” 

Three years ago the Rotary Club of 
New York City decided that it ought to 
have some definite object besides that of 
meeting at luncheon. It finally selected 
as this object the so-called boy problem. 
The Outlook has already reported the 
prizes offered a year or so ago by the 
New York Rotary Club: for the best 
essays written by New York high school 
and grammar school boys on the immi- 
grant problem. Out of this boy work 
has grown the conception of Boys’ Week, 
and the New York Rotary Club inter- 
ested its colleagues in the international 
Rotary movement. This year President 
Harding issued a proclamation com- 
mending the idea of Boys’ Week, and 
the week was observed, not only in the 
United States, but in Great Britain, 
Australia, and other countries. In New 
York the parade of boys down Fifth 
Avenue is said to have been larger than 
any held on that great thoroughfare 
since war time. Many thousands of 
boys, divided into twelve divisions, 
forty-six regiments, with forty-eight 
bands and two fifeand-drum corps, con- 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN A. MACREADY 
stituted the parade. Mayor Hylan and 
other officials of the city reviewed the 
parade, which was watched by great 
qowds of interested fathers and mothers 
and other citizens. 

The idea of Boys’ Week is an ad- 
mirable one, and the Rotary Club of 
New York deserves great credit for de- 
veloping it. It is platitudinous to say— 
but, like the Ten Commandments, which 
are platitudes, it has to be constantly 
repeated—that the boys of to-day are the 
titizens of to-morrow. Experience shows 
that they can be interested, and actively 
interested, in government and industry 
by such a celebration as that of Boys’ 
Week. 


COAST TO COAST COFFEE 

NEW aviation record has fallen to 
the lot of American fliers. .Lieuten- 
ants Oakley G. Kelly and John A. 
Macready took an Army plane from New 
York to San Diego, California, in a non- 
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stop flight of 26 hours 50 minutes 38 2/5 
seconds. 

They left New York on the afternoon 
of May 2, and reached Indianapolis at 
dusk. Daylight found them over Tucum- 
cari, New Mexico. They reached San 
Diego at 12:27 p.m. Of the 780 gallons 
of gasoline with which the plane was 
loaded at the start, forty gallons re- 
mained. Both men were in good physi- 
cal shape when they arrived, but natu- 
rally were tired. 

So, step by step, the world grows 
smaller. California, settled by immi- 
grants who fought their way over the 
prairies, who struggled across the Isth- 
mus of Panama or battled with the gales 
off Cape Horn, has now been brought 
within little more than a day’s journey 
of the Eastern seaboard. Coffee which 
the aviators carried with them from 
New York in the conventional container 
was still hot when they landed on the 
shore of the Pacific. This method of 
supplying hot coffee for Californians 
is a bit expensive at present, though it 
may foreshadow a new step in Nation- 
wide catering. The possibilities are as 
limitless as the air. 


CAPTAIN CONRAD 


W Joseph Conrad went 
through the usual ordeal from 
questioning reporters upon his 
arrival in New York the other day, he 
modestly disclaimed special ability to 
judge American literature. “My mind 
is not critical,” he said; “I don’t read 
much fiction.” One reporter records 
him as saying: “I have not the general 
culture for criticism. My life has not 
been literary. Twenty years at sea does 
not form a literary mind.” The incident 
illustrates the undoubted truth that the 
creative and critical faculties are quite 
different, and that the presence of one 
need not denote the existence of the 
other. 

But from the comments of those who 
have had opportunity to judge of Joseph 
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Conrad’s personality, it appears that he 
is in fact a man of culture. Mr. Elbridge 
Adams’s article in this journal a month 
ago shows that Conrad has definite, indi- 
vidual tastes in literature and that his 
power to paint word-pictures is not alone 
instinctive, but is based on appreciation 
of such writers as Turgenev and Henry 
James. While he had never written 
English when first he came to England, 
he had read English a great deal at sea 
on English ships and had before that 
read Shakespeare, Dickens, and other 
English authors in Polish. What is 
really marvelous is, not that he should 
have quickly gained facility, but that he 
should have such mastery of delicate 
shades of meaning and euphony of 
phrases as very few born English writers 
possess. He wrote a paper once on “Books 
as Part and Parcel of Humanity.” And 
certainly his own books have been part 
of humanity’s expression of itself. 

Mr. Conrad was rather pleased at be- 
ing unexpectedly greeted as Captain 
Conrad, for he still holds a master’s 
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license, and his love of the romance and 
courage and danger of ocean life is a 
part of himself, as it is of his books. 
Perhaps he has been less pleased by the 
somewhat excessive adulation of his 
genius from some of his admirers—the 
kind of thing that led one newspaper 
writer to laugh at “those sublimated 
journalists who crossed themselves at 
the sight of him and fell on their faces 
murmuring, ‘Master, master!’ ” 

Conrad is not always the easiest of 
authors to read. What an Outlook re- 
viewer once called the “inversions, 
reversions, and diversions” of his nar- 
rative do sometimes halt one’s interest. 
Yet it pays to follow him as he worms 
himself into his subject, and if he some- 
times gets at his character by too indi- 
rect methods, making us listen to what 
A tells B that C thinks or feels, the 
trouble is worth while, for the study 
goes deep into human nature. Some- 
times, too, he draws us into the belief 
that we are afloat on ‘a tale of action 
and adventure, whereas really we are 
to deal with involutions of mind and 
temper rather than with deeds—that is 
why to some of us his highly praised 
“Arrow of Gold” is disappointing, 
whereas his more recent story “The 
Rescue” combines, in just proportion, 
the element of adventure, the picture of 
sea and ship and storm, and the psy- 
chology of character. 

The epicures of style now writing 
about Conrad have delighted each to 
point out as his most beloved book some 
not very popular or widely known of his 
many romances; we may accordingly 
venture to express special pleasure in his 
“Youth,” both because nearly twenty-five 
years ago its first American appearance 
was made in The Outlook and because 
it is an exquisitely written piece of 
prose. But to the inquirer who wants 
to begin to read Conrad it might be 

suggested to reverse the usual method 
and to read some of his later work first; 
thus he might begin with “Rescue” and 
follow back through “Lord Jim,” elu- 
sive, but imaginative and Oriental, and 
so through “The Typhoon” with its 
splendid pictures of sea and storm, to 
his most subtle and strongest work, 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus” (first 
published in this country as “The Chil- 
dren of the Sea,”-through an over- 
sensitive feeling that the original title 
would not be well received here), and 
finally to “Almayer’s Folly,” an early 
story, but one with suggestion of the 
fineness of the books to come. 

The total impression left by the fif- 
teen or more books put forth by Mr. 
Conrad in the last twenty-five years is 
that he is a writer of imagination, of 
unusual ability in conveying his impres- 
sions of nature, and of subtlety in trac- 
ing action to cause. 
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THE DAVISON 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


HE Rhodes Scholarship Fund, un- 
T der which American students are 
enabled to attend the University 
of Oxford, has been successful not only 
from an educational point of view but 
as a means of promoting friendly rela- 
tions and a good understanding between 
Englishmen and Americans. This his- 
toric fund is about to have a counterpart 
in this country. 
It has recently been announced that 
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Mrs. Henry P. Davison has established 
in memory of her husband, who during 
the European War was one of the great 
American leaders in promoting better 
international relations, a trust fund to 
be known as “The Henry P. Davison 
Scholarship Fund.” The purpose of this 
fund is to enable some selected students 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
either undergraduates or bachelors of 
arts in residence, to enter Yale, Har- 
vard, or Princeton for courses of study 
covering a year or two years. Commit 
tees of university officers and dons have 
been formed in Oxford and Cambridge 
for the selection of the candidates. 
These visitors from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will not matriculate or take regu- 
lar courses for a degree in the American 
university which they may select, but 
they will be received as special students, 
living with the undergraduates, partici- 
pating in the undergraduate life, and 
receiving the advice and counsel of the 
professors and university authorities. 
The question has been asked whether 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton can supply 
any form of knowledge or method of 
instruction which would be of service to 
the Oxford or Cambridge man reading 
for his degree in one of those ancient 
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British schools of learning. The answe music 
is that it is not the purpose of the funqj@Te © 
so much to supply technical knowledgept*"® 
as it is to supply the Englishmen of thep@®¥* @ 
coming generation first-hand under place | 
standing of the atmosphere of American}™#!! | 
university life. It is generally conceded, dition 
certainly by college men, that thep@@! 
friendships formed in undergraduatepi#©e? 
life are the most profound and enduring with | 
of all personal relationships betweeng@@¢te4 
men. No doubt as time goes on thep@ 5° 
American university will be able to con-48* 
tribute something of real educational}™™ © 
importance to the English university)#TUS 
man. But, in any event, if Oxford angp™™il@ 
Cambridge undergraduates come overgime 
here and are thrown both in the lecture. | #0” of 
room and in athletics with the American but the 
university undergraduates, some future | "Te @ 
Prime Minister of England and some propor 
future President of the United States To-di 
may find themselves in a personal rela- 2rce i 
tionship which will be very useful in an }#¢ of 
international crisis. laken | 
The Davison Fund is still in an ex-¢%45 4 
perimental state, although definite ar- | is D 
rangements have been made for the | #sTee 
beginning of its operations at the com- }7&55¢s 
mencement of the next academic year. {* ©°™ 
Its possibilities seem to us to be very #28225 
great, and we hope that it will become §'4#5°" 
@ permanent and important educational distinc 
institution. We call it an educational § 924! 
institution because, in our judgment, of art 
the purpose of education is not to teach -re | 
certain facts, but to make men useful, than th 
intelligent, and agreeable members of §2°Pele 
society. If this is a true definition of is ther 
the purpose of education, the Davison § Evid 


Fund is a move in the right direction, [meric 
produc 
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ART AND THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


N American colleges art in its vari- 
| ous forms has long been a subject 
of study, but it has not occupied a 
place of large influence in student life. 
Of course an exception must be made of 
literary art. In early days undergradt- 
ates to a very considerable degree were 
not only read widely but themselves 
practiced as a matter of enjoyment the 
art of writing. Apart from that, it was 
the exceptional “student that took art— 
such aS music or painting or sculpture 
or the drama—seriously. Music of 
course has from earliest days entered 
largely into the life of American college 
students, but merely as a form of amuse 
ment. Until very recently the chief 
musical organizations among students in 
college have furnished nothing but et 
tertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It is true that the oldest 
orchestra in the United States is a cok 
lege organization, the Pierian Sodality 
of Harvard. Though its influence of 















usic in America has been very much 


ore considerable than superficially ap- 
ipears, it apparently never, in its earlier 
‘Hiays at least, occupied an important 
place in student life except among a 


erican gmall group. Indeed, according to tra- 


dition which we believe is authentic, 
that orchestra was for a year or two re- 
duced to a single flute player, who met 
with himself regularly for rehearsals, 
dected himself to the various offices of 
the society, kept minutes of his meet- 
Tings, and thus preserved tenuously a 
sort of musical apostolic succession 
through a period of musical unfaith. 
Similarly there has been preserved from 
time to time in all the colleges a tradi- 
tion of interest in various forms of art; 
but those traditions have affected groups 
here and there rather than any large 
proportion of the undergraduate body. 
To-day, however, art is becoming a 
force in student life which is felt out- 
side of college walls. It is asking to be 
taken seriously, to be judged by stand- 
ards applied to other art in the world. 
It is past its childhood, and is in some 
degree approaching maturity. If it ex- 
presses nothing else, it expresses at least 
&acommendable ambition. It is by no 


means a hopeless ambition. There is no 
feason why the amateur may not achieve 
distinction even in the midst of profes- 
sional rivals. Indeed, in certain phases 


of art the amateur may sometimes take 
more pains to acquire technical skill 
than the professional thinks worth while. 
Hopeless or not, the-ambition evidently 
is there and forcing expression. 
Evidence of this artistic force in 
American colleges has recently been 
produced in New York City. It happens 
that Harvard University, as is fitting in 
an offspring of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, plans its spring vacation 
to coincide with the Commonwealth’s 
telebration of the Battle of Lexington, 
and not, as is customary to most schools 
and colleges in the East, with Easter. 
The week of April 15-21, therefore, 
afforded an opportunity for the invasion 
New York by Harvard undergradu- 
ites with an artistic message to deliver. 
First appeared the Harvard Glee 
Club. The days are long past when its 
Musical achievement was measured by 
the laughter it provoked with “O’Grady’s 
Goat Done That,” or with the sentimen- 
tal effect it produced by “Wake Not,-but 
Hear Me, Love.” However critics may 
fisagree as to certain of the technical 
traits of this men’s chorus, it is impos- 
sible to deny to it an exceptional degree 
of control over its own vocal resources. 
It has had the advantage of the inspir- 
ing and intelligent training of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, of the Depart- 
tient of Music in Harvard. In a sense, 
‘is a product of his skill. It is, how- 
ever, in no sense an artificial product. 
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It represents the dominating musical 
sentiment among the undergraduates at 
Harvard. Its programme in New York 
was one of the most interesting of musi- 
cal programmes given in any concert 
this season. It comprised a variety 
ranging from sixteenth-century church 
music to the most modern products of 
French, English, Italian, and American 
musical art. 

Then for six days the Harvard 
Dramatic Club appeared on the stage of 
the Comedy Theater. Usually the only 
measure of Harvard’s dramatic ability 
that New Yorkers have had has been 
the annual performances in musical 
burlesque by the Hasty Pudding Club. 
As usual, this year the Pudding was 
content with a couple of performances 
of a show which crowded the ballroom 
of the Plaza Hotel. The Pudding show 
has not been without its value as a 
training ground in art, for among the 
most prominent of American composers 
to-day are four or five who in their 
undergraduate days wrote the “Pudding 
music.” And this year there is in that 
show evidence of some of the same musi- 
cal promise that appeared in other 
years. It is the Harvard Dramatic Club, 
however, which offered itself for serious 
judgment. It presented two plays. For 
the first three evenings and the first 
matinée it played the “Life of Man,” by 
Leonid Andreyev (or Andreyeff, as the 
programme transliterated the Russian 
name). That is a sort of cynical moral- 
ity play, or, perhaps more accurately, a 
non-morality play. It is an effort to 
play with the problem of the Book of Job 
in the spirit of a very youthful satirist. 
It strives to portray that profound de- 
spair of the world and of destiny which 
is a matter of enjoyment only to those 
who are too young to have really ex- 
perienced it. The students of Harvard 
and its sister college of Radcliffe who 
staged, directed, and performed the 
“Life of Man” did some very clever 
work, which apparently certain critics 
in New York failed to note because it 
lacked in some places professional com- 
petence. The music, the stage setting, 
the lighting, the costumes, and some 
of the acting—all products of Harvard 
and Radcliffe students—had elements 
which ought to have encouraged any 
one who has interest in the progress of 
dramatic art in the United States. For 
the last three evenings and the final 
matinée the Harvard Dramatic Club 
gave Sacha Guitry’s play “Béranger.” 
This performance, in spite of some ele- 
ments in it that revealed the amateur’s 
limitations, was marked by at least one 
piece of acting that was not lacking in 
distinction, and as a whole was a more 
even performance than is given by 
many a professional cast. 

There is no danger that art will dis- 
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place athletics in our colleges. “Old 
grads” need have no fear. Stadiums 
will still resound with cheers at the 
crack of ball on bat or with the thud of 
boot on ball. Nevertheless it is a sign 
of promise for the future of the country 
that American undergraduates are try- 
ing their hand at creative work, which 
is just as much a prerogative of youth 
as sport is, and, besides, provides one of 
the enduring satisfactions of life. 


LABOR OR 
CITIZENSHIP? 


‘NLY twelve months ago news- 
8) papers, employers, wage-earners, 
and officials of the Government 
were still discussing means for dealing 
with the serious consequences of a 
period of unemployment. At that time 
the acute distress of the unemployed 
was still fresh in people’s minds. It was 
impossible then to think of labor as 
merely a factor in industry, for labor 
had been presenting itself to the eyes of 
American citizens in the terms of desti- 
tute men, women, and children. 

Now industrial managers say there is 
a labor shortage. With the revival of 
business there has come an increasing 
demand for the things that labor pro- 
duces. As we point out elsewhere in 
this issue, labor agents have been active 
in the South, offering inducements to 
Negroes to journey North into the in- 
dustrial centers to supply the lack of - 
unskilled labor in and about factories. 
In public prints and in addresses, 
spokesmen for industrial managers are 
warning the country that the approach- 
ing revival of industry will not bring to 
the people its greatest possible benefits 
unless there is provided in some way an 
abundant supply of labor. As usually 
happens in time of prosperity, labor has 
ceased to be thought of as consisting of 
men and women and their families, but 
as a factor in industry, like bricks or 
coal or iron. There is a lack of ade 
quate housing in many parts of the 
country because there is a lack, not only 
of house builders, but a lack of building 
materials, such as steel. This lack is 
shown in high prices that are being 
asked for building. Railways need new 
equipment. Manufacturers need addi- 
tions to their factories. There is a hun- 
ger for steel. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
has, according to reports, declared in 
substance, “I will give you steel if you 
will give me labor.” 

In consequence of this growing de- 
mand for labor in American industries 
there is a growing demand for the re- 
moval of restrictions upon immigration. 
When our factories cannot meet the de- 
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mand for their products,because they 
lack men to do the necessary work, why, 
it is asked, should we continue to retain 
on our statute-books a law that keeps 
the needed men out of the country? 
Why not let down the bars and bring in 
from Europe and Asia people who will 
gladly do the work that we want done? 

Recently Judge Gary addressed the 
stockholders of the Steel Corporation. 
What he said on that occasion was in- 
terpreted very widely as an expression 
of belief in the removal of restrictions 
upon immigration. He has since then 
emphatically denied belief in unre- 
stricted immigration. He has stated, on 
the contrary, an emphatic belief in laws 
which will not permit immigration that 
could reasonably be construed as inimi- 
cal to domestic labor of any kind, to our 
Government, or to the public welfare. 

As early as last October Judge Gary 
warned the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, however, that there was a 
shortage of labor, principally as a result 
of the Percentage Immigration Law. 

All criticism of that law based upon 
its mechanical and arithmetical method 
of selecting the immigrant instead of 
a method of selection according to the 
needs of the country and the character 
and fitness of the immigrant is sound; 
but criticisms of that law because it in- 
terferes with employers’ having an abun- 
dant and even superabundant supply of 
labor ignores one of the main reasons 
for immigration restriction. 


THE MOVIES AND THE PEOPLE 


N a recent editorial The Outlook 
asked its readers to give their opin- 
ions of the movies and their answer 

to the question, Shall there be a censor- 
ship of the movies? In response to 
these queries letters have come to us 
from Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The wide distribution of the replies 
indicates a very engrossing interest in 
the problem of the movie, and a reading 
of these letters indicates a_ practical 
unanimity of opinion concerning the 
outstanding characteristics of the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

Most of the letters recognize the fact 
that the movies hold within them the 
possibilities of great social benefit. 
Practically all the letters recognize the 
fact that the movies have exerted a bad 
influence upon the Nation. None of the 
writers credits the industry as a whole 
with the intelligence or the willingness 
to discriminate between what is good 
and what is bad. The solution which 
most of the writers accept is censorship 
in some form or other. 
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In the early days of this country, 
when methods of transportation were 
crude, when the price of admission to 
this country was paid not in steamship 
fares but in the hardship and stimulat- 
ing rigors of frontier life, the process 
of selecting immigrants could be left to 
the operation of natural law. Although 
in those early days there were not a few 
sent to this country who were ill fitted 
as founders of a new and stalwart na- 
tion, a great mass of those who came 
were strong in will, energetic, and de- 
voted to the very principles on which 
this Government was finally established. 
Now, however, natural laws do not oper- 
ate. The steamship, the telegraph, the 
railway, the artificial organism of mod- 
ern industry, have all introduced factors 
into the forces which guide modern 
migrations. As a result America is no 
longer receiving merely the enterpris- 
ing, but also the inert; not only the 
lovers of liberty, but also the seekers for 
loot; not only those who wish to put 
behind them the racial or national or 
factional or political animosities of the 
environment which they have left, but 
those who wish to bring all those ani- 
mosities with them. 

Americans have a duty not only to 
their factories, but to their children; 
not only to their industries, but to their 
Government; not only to their economic 
environment, but also to their political 
and social ideals. We can no longer 
afford to admit those who wish to estab- 


The possibilities for good to be found 
in the movies as well as the possibilities 
for evil are summed up clearly by a 
teacher in one of the Pacific Coast 
States. We publish this because it is 
typical of many other letters which we 
have received: 


THE MOTION PICTURE AS 
MOTIVE POWER 


s a teacher and social worker I~wel- 
A come The Outlook’s determination 
to open a discussion of the “movies,” be- 
cause its readers may look for a very 
real exchange of ideas which will be 
selected and digested with the breadth 
and thoroughness characterizing this 
admirable magazine, and some of us 
may get our notions organized and 
clarified. 

By way of background, the writer is 
a.teacher of home economics in the pub- 
lic schools—from 1919 to 1922 assigned 
as Americanization worker with foreign 
women in one of the buildings of this 
city having an enrollment of 750-800 
children, ninety-two per cent of whom 
are foreign and in eighty per cent of 
whose homes a foreign language is the 
language spoken; she is also principal 
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lish here in spirit a colony of Germany, 
or Ireland, or Poland, or Italy, or any 
other country. Those who come here to 
live and labor must come here with the 
purpose, not of breaking down, but of 
building up the Nation. And they cap. 
not be allowed to come in such num. 
bers as to be capable of forming masses 
of unrest and revolt and increasing ip 
times of depression the army of the up. 
employed. We should no longer popy. 
late regions of this country with for. 
eigners who know only as much of 
America as enables them to go back and 
forth between their dwellings and the 
mine or foundry or factory. It is true 
that we are here on this continent as 
trustees. We cannot be dogs in a man- 
ger. No people has a right to keep the 
natural resources of its soil unavailable 
for the use of mankind. And we in 
America must recognize that fact. But 
we have something more than the re 
sources of our soil to preserve and to 
protect and to supply to the world. We 
have those institutions of Government 
and of social order which have made 
America in the eyes of the common peo- 
ple of the Old World a land of promise. 
We have no more right to imperil those 
institutions than we have to waste our 
resources. Good sense as well as pa- 
triotism should lead us in America to 
find some method by which we can as- 
sure ourselves of a reasonable supply of 
labor without paying a disproportionate 
price in citizenship. 





of the evening school offering English 
for foreigners in this building. The 
present year, for lack of funds, the work 
with foreign women was discontinued, 
and this teacher was assigned industrial 
home economics with the seventh and 
eighth grade girls. In this building (as 
in most of those of the city) there isa 
moving-picture machine and auditorium. 

We must recognize the great value of 
pictures as a teaching device; the rapid 
and vivid impression carries mass infor: 
mation more quickly than any other 
method we have devised. The difficulty 
is to find material suitable from recog: 
nized pedagogical standards and _ the 
means for making the transition from 
the mass of facts or data to conclusions. 

We have secured some admirably 
worked out nature studies; but these, 
the best encountered so far, are sorely 
lacking in logical sequence, in bringing 
organized data into such series and ar 
rangement as to give the observer mate 
rial for clear conclusions. The pre 
ducers have undertaken the preparation 
of some of the material in literature, but 
these disappoint—a dramatization of the 












admirable “Man Without a Country” 4° 
one fair example. In it the magnif) 
cently worked out theme is almost 
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tirely subverted to a “heart. interest” 
including Philip Nolan’s marriage and 
the doings of his children to the third 
and fourth generations. The -children 
liked it? Yes. They were interested 
and impressed? Yes. But were they 
interested and impressed by the theme 
of Hale’s “Man Without a Country”? 
No. Is it desirable that they should be 
impressed by and interested in that 
theme? If so, this “movie” fails. And 
in this, as in many of the historical 
pageant productions, so much of the real 
argument is lost in either an attempt at 
“propaganda” or the fixed determination 
to glorify still further some more or 
less miscast “star.” 

Many of the foreign boys have sent 
yack to the old country for their filancées, 
who have joined them here. There are 
always a few weeks or months before 
the marriages take place, the girls usu- 
ally living with some relative. The 
boys have been most anxious that the 
girls become “American.” It has been 
painful to listen to these boys as they 
tell that they take the girls to the 
“movies” (or vaudeville) every week, 
“so they can learn how American girls 
act and be real Americans.” Those of 
them who have come from a civilization 
that supposes some reserve and self-con- 
trol in the more intimate relations of 
human beings receive rather severe 
shocks. 

The younger girls in school, familiar 
with the movie queens, imitative as 
youth is and has always been of the 
thing it admires, give one strange 
effects in their somewhat grotesque and 
pitiful attempts at dress, posturing “per- 
sonalities and types,” and it is interest- 
ing and illuminating to listen occasion- 
ally to a free conversation on the rela- 
tive merits and attractions of the 
“queens and heroes” as these discussions 
are carried on by twelve and fourteen 
year olds. ' 

In a recent general intelligence and 
current knowledge test given to them 
one hundred per cent of these children 
could successfully name ten or more 
moving-picture actors or actresses, while 
five per cent could name ten names to 
be selected from President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet member, Supreme Court 
Justice, Governor of the State, United 
States Senator, Congressman, Sheriff, 
Mayor, Councilman, City Superintendent 
of Public Schools. One boy remarked, 
“No wonder. We have the movie people 
before us all the time; the others we 
never see, and the movies are on the 
billboards and everywhere all the time.” 

Then the perversion of humor. In 
almost all the shows the things at which 
the people laugh are pretty generally the 
things that are silly, or that so clearly 
betoken human weakness or human 
frailty that pity or disgust would be a 


_Mmore fitting response. On such a foun- 


dation how can simple kindness and an 
appreciation of real humor be taught? 

We do recognize the inestimable pos- 
sibilities in presentation of subject- 
matter to children and other students, 
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and the fact that movies do teach. Is 
there not some way they may be made 
to teach the things most desirable and 
by methods tending towards more logi- 
cal thinking? They do impress phases 
of human life and behavior. May not 
those phases of life chosen for impres- 
sion be selected for those immature 
enough to be scarcely capable of doing 
their own censoring? 

Since education is the development of 
the power to make intelligent choices, 
have we not the right and duty to select 
stimuli calculated to stir a behavior re- 
sponse above maudlin sentimentality? 
If we clamor sufficiently, ultimately 
there will be produced “education films” 
that answer the best pedagogical re- 
quirements with positive and construc- 
tive values; but what means is there 
for us to meet the deleterious results 
from the insidious influence of the in- 
nocuous, silly, and salacious films that 
eighty-five per cent of our school-chil- 
dren see at least once each week? 

HoME EcoNnoMIST. 


The reasons why citizens acquiesce in 
censorship or even demand it are pre- 
sented in another letter which comes 
from a writer who lives a whole conti- 
nent away from the school-teacher on 
the Pacific. It describes a constructive 
effort which the citizens of Binghamton, 
New York, undertook in their desire to 
minimize the evils of the movies. The 
writer arrives at the same conclusion 
which so many others have reached, 
that selection of good films is not 
enough; that a compulsory clean-up is 
the only solution: 


IS THE PRODUCER A 
TRUSTWORTHY CENSOR? 


n the year 1920 moving pictures shown 

in Binghamton, New York, were 
of so low a type that public sentiment, 
after several years of simmering, boiled 
into action and a committee of women 
was formed representing the Civic Club 
and all the Mothers’ Clubs of the city 
(perhaps two thousand families). At 
that time dramatic pictures dealt with 
nothing but sex or they were utterly 
vapid; almost all comedies were vulgar 
serials full of savage cruelty and crime. 
The sex theme with every suggestive 
appeal was so common that one heard 
the praise, “For once there was nothing 
immoral,” as a rarity. The movie that 
attracted by indecency frankly adver- 
tised that point, and crowds of high 
school boys and girls would attend— 
other crowds too from every class of 
people. 

Our Moving Picture Review Commit- 
tee assigned members to attend every 
picture shown in the city for six months, 
and a record of these was kept and a 
“white list” published. They inspected 
theaters in foreign quarters and tried to 
see that the law regarding attendance 
of small children was enforced. They 
publicly, protested one picture—and in 
doing so learned the unpleasing fact 
that local managers have almost nothing 
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to say as to what shall be shown in the 
city. A list is sent to them by the pro- 
ducers, not for selection, but as a fixed 
schedule. It is therefore not the citi- 
zens of Binghamton, Buffalo, Bay City, 
and Butte, nor even local managers pos- 
sibly attuned to the wishes of their citi- 
zens, who decide what those towns shall 
see, but the producers. I never hear the 
phrase “personal liberty” in this connec- 
tion or such words applied to censorship 
as “repression, arbitrary power,” and so 
forth, without remembering the distaste 
with which I learned that one William 
Fox and certain others have sovereign 
control over what shall be exhibited in 
my city. 

But what the Committee in Bingham- 
ton threw their hearts and souls into 
was the passage of a bill authorizing 
motion-picture censorship in our State. 
While this bill was pending in the 
spring of 1921 the Committee appeared 
before their clubs and asked for prom- 
ises that personal letters and telegrams 
should be sent to Governor Miller and 
to our representatives at Albany urging 
the measure. These promises were kept, 
the letters and telegrams sent, and it is 
safe to say that the Sixth District gave 
at least a friendly boost to New York 
State censorship. 

Why did we want State censorship? 

Listen and you will hear Mr. Hays, on 
the one hand, saying that motion pic- 
tures must be censored at their source. 
Listen again to writers, lecturers, 
preachers even, declaring that the public 
itself is the only proper judge. Interest- 
ing theories! Equally interesting to make 
the brewers sole arbiters of the liquor 
traffic of (supposing we were back in 
pre-Volstead days) to remove all such 
control as licenses and taxes and let the 
general public decide freely when, 
where, and how much it shall drink. Or 
food. Why pure food laws and a Fed- 
eral bureau? Are not the canners and 
manufacturers censors sufficient? If 
not, there is the buying public, which 
would of course never be deceived by 
clever advertising or attractive con- 
tainers, and is wholly composed of 
intelligent experts on what should be 
bought and fed to children! 

These comparisons are not invidious. 
Good movies are as delightful and pleas- 
ant as good food. Such a picture as 
“The Three Musketeers” is a° work of 
art, an inspiration, a delight, and ap- 
peals to all. Young lads and girls, toil- 
ing men and women, all who have a 
spark that fires at scenes of brave 
chivalry, will go home from it to dream 
finer dreams, and perhaps kindle them 
to life. 

Who goes to the movies here? Nearly 
every sort of person. A vast number of 
children, a horde of new citizens get- 
ting their ideals right there at the 
show. Shall we give them clean, deli- 
cious food with a Government label on 
it, or poison that weakens, vaporizes, 
coarsens their minds, a product put out 
without any supervision, for profit only? 

Fanny LEE McKINNEY. 
























JOSEPH CONRAD SEES NEW YORK FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Mr. Conrad, the famous author of sea stories (center), arrived on May 1 on the Tuscania for his 

first visit to the United States. On his trip through the country he will be accompanied by Muir- 

head Bone (left), the well-known English etcher, who is a brother of David W. Bone (right) 
Captain of the Tuscania and also an author 
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COLUMBIA WINS 
THE CHILDS 
CUP RACE 


The photograph shows a 

general view of the race, 

Columbia leading near 

the finish, with Penn 

second and _ Princeton 
third 

















AN UNUSUAL 
CEREMONY IN 
NEW YORK 
HARBOR 


The steamship Washing- 
ton, of the Booras Navi- 
gation Company of New 
York, whichis to sail 
under the American flag 
directly to Greece, Tur- 
key, Russia, Rumania, 
and the Orient, was 
christened and blessed by 
Archbishop Pantelaimon, 
of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, who is the ex- 
traordinary representa- 
tive in America of the 
Greek Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. The photograph 
shows Captain Stephen 
Bocoyanis, who will com- 
mand the Washington, 
kissing a cross held by 
the Archbishop, while on 
the left is Dr. Thomas 
J. Lacy, of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, who assisted 
in the ceremonies 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF PROHIBITION 


I—PHARISEES AND ALCOHOL 


produced a fresh crop of Phari- 
sees. 

They make broad their phylacteries 
and embroider them with extracts from 
the Volstead Act, and say to all who 
contend that a bad law is not law, 
“Stand by, for I am holier than thou.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler in his address 
before the Ohio State Bar Association 
quoted Dean Inge:’ 


Suppose that the State has ex- 
ceeded its rights by prohibiting some 
harmless act, such as the consump- 
tion of alcohol. Is smuggling, in 
such a case, morally justifiable? I 
should say, Yes. The interference of 
the State in such matters is a mere 
impertinence. 


Now the Pharisees are not at one with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Natu- 
rally not. “This is the law—obey it,” 
they say. But they also say that one 
who, while obeying the law, believes it 
to be bad and works for its repeal is 
immoral, seeks the destruction of the 
souls of weak men, and is unfit for their 
holy companionship. On this ground 
one who has sworn to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and few 
of these Pharisees have done that—may 
nevertheless join issue, even while-not 
coveting in any way the aforesaid com- 
panionship. 

The Constitution which I swore to de- 
fend on my admission to the Federal 
bar was one developed along its original 
lines of upbuilding a National Govern- 
ment for National service, but which 
was framed with the explicit reservation 
to the States of their original powers 
to regulate their own internal affairs. 
The conduct of the individual where he 
resides is the concern of the State where 
he is a citizen: 

It is not to be denied that if there 
were to be convened ‘a new Constitu- 
tional Convention, duly representative 
of the people of the United States, even 
those original reservations might by 
due procedure be surrendered. 

But the Eighteenth Amendment re- 
lated to a mere sumptuary regulation of 
personal conduct. With equal propriety, 
all citizens could be required to walk 
naked, and the possession, sale, or trans- 
portation of pants, corsets, frillies, 
socks, suspenders, or B. V. D.’s could be 
made a penal offense. Thus would the 
pristine purity of Eden be restored. But 
it might so offend the delicacy even of 
the Anti-Saloon League representatives 
to have enforcement officers confiscate 
their boots or belts that they would agi- 
tate for its repeal. 


T= Eighteenth Amendment has 
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But on high moral grounds the Phari- 
sees are, as usual, wrong. Prohibition 
cannot produce character in the high 
moral sense. The divine economy; as all 
theologians agree, is based on the ulti- 
mate reward of character achieved by 
resisting evil. Strength is to be 
achieved by successfully undergoing 
testing or temptation. 

The oak sapling on the side hill sway- 
ing before the winds of heaven gains 
thereby toughness and strength that fits 
it for enduring service as timber. The 
elder-bush sheltered behind the smoke- 
house is but pith, and fit only for a 
child’s hideous whistles. I abstain from 
referring to its nauseating by-product— 
elderberry wine! 

John Kelman, preaching on the “New' 
Obedience,” commented caustically on 
that theory of character control exem- 
plified by the mother who turns from 
her engrossing social cares to cry: 
“Nurse, go see where Tommy is, and 
what he is doing; and tell him to stop!” 

A child, active and intelligent, whose 
early course in life is bunkered with 
don’ts is going to be either broken in 
spirit or the suppression may prove 
temporarily efficient only to result in 
the greater reaction when the control- 
ling power is removed or thrown off. 

The ministry, so ardent a supporter of 
the prohibition laws, fails to realize its 
moral inconsistency. It is content to 
turn over to the State its special task, 
or duty, or privilege, of persuading men 
to self-control and so contributing to the 
development of character—forgetting 
that a sense of personal responsibility 
cannot develop in a padded cell. Why 
not go further and let the State write 
its sermons and distribute them by 
radio? The moral value of the results 
will in either case be equivalent. The 
argument made by many good and well- 
meaning people that personal liberty 
must often be curtailed in the best in- 
terests of the particular community is 
the statement of a truth, but has noth- 
ing to do’ with the case. Personal 
responsibility—that is, the individual’s 
sense of it and realization of it—is the 
corner stone of a real Christian democ- 


‘racy. Eliminate that, and the sense of 


other moral values will be weakened, if 
not destroyed. se 

So prohibition can never make strong 
moral characters. Here and there, prob- 
ably in every community of the land, 
the Pharisee can point with pride to 
this or that drunkard “saved” and his 
family . decent and comfortable once 
more. God knows that is a great boon 
to the units affected, and no one could 
ever wish that the dog should return to 
his vomit and his children be again in 


rags. That is what the Pharisees say 
we all wish who oppose the Volstead 
and Mullan-Gage Acts. 

But even these reformed drunkards, 
whom these esteemed clerical and lay 
Pharisees had never previously re. 
formed by the exercise of their “per- 
sonal Christian influence,” are not an 
equivalent for the moral deterioration 
in every class of society due to anger 
against the Government’s invasion of a 
province purely personal and to the de- 
termination to rebel against a wrong 
law. I do not recall ever having entered 
a saloon—certainly I was never under 
the influence of any strong drink, nor 
had I any craving for it. But, while as 
a lawyer I am bound to and do obey the 
law, yet I confess to a strong feeling of 
rebellion against this law as ultra vires, 
the originally contemplated Federal 
power, as put through, or across, if you 
prefer it, upon false sentimental, not 
moral, grounds, and by a system of 
coercion on individual State legislators 
not worthy of the Christian people who 
sponsored the whole movement. 

I assert that my moral standard is 
higher than that of the clergyman who 
presides at a meeting to demand en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act while 
known to be seeking and dealing with a 
“reliable bootlegger.” 

And I claim that if this Amendment 
stands unchanged or the law enforcing 
it is unrepealed or is not drastically 
amended the resultant danger in creat- 
ing disrespect for all law among all 
classes of our citizens is greater and 
will have more serious results to the 


Nation than the death of ten thousand. 


drunkards. 

Nowadays men calculate advantage 
largely in dynamic or kinetic terms. If 
the time, money, and energy spent in 
putting this Amendment and these acts 
on our statute-books had been expended 
by Christian people in personal temper- 
ance missionary work, we would have 


had marvelous results in real character © 


building. 

Can that be denied? Is the man who 
wants to sin but is incarcerated or re- 
stricted so that he cannot physically 
yield to the desire ever morally bene- 
fited by that mere physical inability? 
Rarely, unless you treat him as a pa- 
tient suffering from disease, and on that 
ground alone is prevention by effectuvhl 
prohibition morally justified. 

Repeal the Amendment. Let the 
States by local option regulate the liquor 
traffic subject to the Federal right to 
tax. 

Restore to the respected profession of 
medicine its right to prescribe alcohol 
where necessary. Tax as heavily as you 
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please the sale of spirits 4nd liquors. 
Refuse to license saloons. Let the indi- 
vidual drink or resist the temptation to 
drink as his conscience may direct, and 
so put an end to the growth of the 
antinomian spirit, that in some future 


THE OUTLOOK 


crisis of the Nation may switch over to 
the disregard of and disobedience to 
laws that ought to be obeyed. 

And let all advocates of prohibition 
who have stood for nullifying the Fif- 
teenth Amendment stop criticising those 
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who openly and courageously stand for 
the repeal of the Eighteenth. 
Temperance or self-control is a vir- 
tue. Abstinence as a self-denying ordi- 
nance builds character. Prohibition 
produces Pharisees and lawbreakers. 


II—A SQUARE DEAL FOR TO-MORROW’S CITIZENS 


blind, the daily papers furnish us 

an abundance of material for seri- 
ous and sobering thought in the first 
half of this year 1923. Not long ago 
I read in the same newspaper three 
items of startling moment if once their 
sinister significance is fully grasped. 
Let me state them briefly. 

At a banquet in one of our large cities 
attended by the representatives of the 
Commission of Public Works of the 
State the guests were surprised and, if 
reports are correct, very deeply amused 
at the appearance of a generous supply 
of nursing bottles filled with a good 
brand of intoxicating liquor. By nearly 
all present this direct and flagrant vio- 
lation of the Nation’s duly established 
law was regarded as a huge joke. 

A messenger of an important business 
concern in this same city, while passing 
through the hallway of the building in 
which his company is located, was shot 
dead and robbed of his pay-roll in broad 
daylight by a bandit who made good his 
escape. 

In a large Western city a group of 
desperadoes, heavily armed, deliberately 
shot and killed at the very door of a 
Government depository for money armed 
guards who were transferring funds 
and, after a fusillade of shots, made 
their escape in an automobile, carrying 
with them several hundred .housand 
dollars of stolen cash. 

The connection between these three 


[ we are not ignorantly or willfully 


recorded instances of lawlessness may 


not at once appear; but the connection 
is there, and no one but a fool can 
rightly claim to be unable to see it. And 
when once this connection is appreciated 
its threatening significance must of 
necessity startle us into something 
savoring of sanity and balanced judg- 
ment. Examine for a moment the pur- 
poses, the reasonings, and the reactions 
of these three groups of lawbreakers. 
It takes no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to supplement the newspaper re- 
ports and to follow these stories of 
crime to their natural conclusion and 
sequel. . 

We are assured that those enlightened 
citizens who found themselves the re- 
cipients of much-desired but law-forbid- 
den liquor at a public banquet were 
convulsed with mirth, and that at later 
investigations undertaken by those in- 
trusted with upholding the law of the 
land it was almost impossible to secure 
necessary information because nearly 
all of: those involved could see nothing 
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but the humor of the situation. And 
why not laugh? Some one had perpe- 
trated a “huge joke.” Some one had 
“put one over.” Some one had “worked 
a clever game” and “gotten away with 
it.” But on whom was this joke perpe- 
trated?. On whom had this humorous 
thing been “put over”? On the Nation, 
of course. On the citizens who consti- 
tute the National life and of whose un- 
selfish patriotism we have heard so 
much in recent years. But why bother 
with that? What kind of reasoning be- 
gets such infantile, if not sap-headed, 
mirth? We are painfully familiar with 
its type in these strange times in which 
we are living to-day. It runs like this: 
“IT don’t approve of this law. It was 
put upon the statutes by men and by 
methods with which I have no sym- 
pathy. It is an invasion of my ‘personal 
liberties’ [whatever that long-suffering 
expression may mean], and, since this 
is so, I do not mean to obey it if I can 
help it. Perhaps in this way I can lead 
the people to see its futility.” And so 
in clubs and in homes—wherever friends 
gather and unloose the vaporings of 
feeble minds—the silly chatter goes on; 
mutual congratulations are offered and 
accepted; sympathy and encouragement 
are freely extended and as freely wel- 
comed. And all this in the realms of 
supposed culture and intelligence. 
Unfortunately, the newspapers do not 
reveal so intimately the give and take, 
the reasonings, logical and illogical, in 
which the representatives of the under- 
world indulge. But echoes of it all 
reach us often enough, and again wes 
need little imagination to translate into 
words the thoughts that are there, ut- 
tered or unexpressed. And these words 
have a strangely familiar and a sinister 
sound. In substance they are these: 
“T shot a man to-day and got away with 
his pay envelopes. We worked a clever 
game to-day down at that bank. We 
‘got away’ with it too and cleaned up 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, We 
shot some of those slaves of capital in 
the process, but we ‘put one over’ and 
we won.” And then the reasoning: 
“These laws were not made for me. 
They are here to protect the wealthy 
and the successful. I don’t approve of 
them or of the men who made them. 
They run counter to my interests and 
they invade my ‘personal liberties.’ 
And, since this is so, I don’t mean to 
obey them. Some day I hope, through 
my hostility, to see them overthrown.” 
Again the. silly chatter, the congratula- 


tions, and the encouragement. And this 
in the realms where murder and ban- 
ditry and anarchy lurk and root and 
grow. Again something—a hideous 
thing this time—has been “put over;” 
and on whom? In the last analysis, it 
is not the business house or the bank, 
not even those whose lifeless bodies 
testify to their needless sacrifice. As be- 
fore, the real victims and sufferers are 
the Nation and we who constitute the 
Nation’s life and blood. Is there, then, 
no connection between lawlessness in 
high and low places? Only a fool would 
so contend. 

I am aware that it will be at once 
argued that there is a vital difference 
between the breaking of the Nation’s 
law and the transgression of that higher 
moral law that through the ages has 
proclaimed “Thou shalt not kill.” But 
in the eyes of ignorance the dividing 
line is hazy always and often invisible; 
and I am chiefly concerned just now 
with the vicious and the rapid under- 
mining of the very foundations of our 
Government and our National life. For 
on these foundations rest ultimately our 
future happiness and the security of our 
persons, our homes, and of all those 
great institutions—economic, educa- 
tional, and others—built with labor and 
sacrifice through the passing years by 
men of vision and brains and endowed 
with a vital patriotism that found its 
finest expression in whole-hearted sur- 
render to the challenge of duty rather 
than in stale platitudes about “rights” 
and “personal liberties.” A more im- 
mediate personal danger may be in- 
volved in the existence of those who 
thr h unfortunate inheritance, vicious 
surroundings, and unsolicited ignorance 


have developed distorted views of hu- - 


man society. But a graver menace 
lurks in the presence among us of those 
who, through fortune or ability, have 
attained positions of prominence and 
from that place of vantage flaunt the 
Nation’s laws in the faces of their less- 
favored fellow-men, displaying their un- 
fitness for citizenship in a democracy by 
their selfish unwillingness to accept its 
paramount obligation, the upholding of 
its laws. It is from this supposedly 
enlightened source that influences are 
to-day spreading perniciously through 
all classes of society, quickening into 
renewed life and activity the ignorant 
and unbalanced, the self-seeker and the 
unrestrained, until from the hooded and 
self-appointed punishers of wrong to the 
murderers in the slums we are witness- 
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ing an almost unbelievable carnival of 
lawlessness and crime. 


As a schoolmaster, it is my special: 


privilege to seek to mold a suitable type 
of citizenship for the coming generation. 
And as I note the influences to which 
these impressionable youth are so con- 
stantly subjected I am filled with in- 
creasing apprehension. Youth is plastic. 
Youth is imitative. And youth cannot, 
if it would, prevent these influences 
from leaving their impress, and for ill. 
We have been inclined to scold youth a 
bit during recent years. It is youth’s 
turn to scold us of an older and sup- 
posedly wiser generation. And if youth 
is just, it may well do more than scold; 
for youth has far more at stake than 
have its elders. 

An intelligent and law-abiding citi- 
zenship was recognized by our fathers 
as a necessity if this Nation was to en- 
dure. Through the passing years the 
youth of America has felt the challenge 
of this high ideal. In home, in church, 
and in school the duty of upholding the 
Nation’s laws has received constant 
emphasis. And the clear call of duty 
has ever found a ready response in the 
heart of youth, even when it summons 
to the valley of the shadow of death. 
While older age so often clouds the 
issue and seeks to escape the plain but 
unpleasant task, youth, clear-visioned 
and fearless, answers and acts. 

But our boys and girls will be men 
and women to-morrow, eager and ready 
to take their places and do the work 
assigned them in the larger life of the 
Nation. The ideals inculcated in home 
and church and school will not alone 
suffice to hold them steady in the 
world’s surging cross-currents. And 
youth is perplexed. In the world it is 
about to enter it finds strange and be- 
wildering contradictions. The count- 
less eulogies of duty and sacrifice with 
which the land so recently rung sound 
now only as an echo out of a dead past. 
Strange and discordant cries reach its 
ears; and “duty” and “sacrifice” are not 
among the words it hears. A new lan- 
guage has appeared. 

Out of the confused babel of sounds 
youth catches again and again the un- 
familiar words “rights,” “privileges,” 
“personal liberties.” “But,” youth rea- 
sons, “I thought these things were de- 
pendent on and born from duty and 
sacrifice. Is it possible that they can 
exist in any other way? That fellow 
who had the privilege of staying home 
to care for his mother felt it his duty 
to go to France and lay down his life 
there; and his mother blessed him for 
his choice. That man of my acquaint- 
ance who in response to the call of duty 
risked his life on foreign battlefields 
had the privilege of remaining in safety 
with the wife and children he worshiped. 
That young college boy who gave his 
life for others in that tragic theater fire 
last year had the privilege of staying 
out of the realm of danger when he had 
once attained the security of the fire- 
escape, and yet. he found in his heroic 
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answer to the call of duty the greater 
privilege, and in the face of inevitable 
death could say with a smile on his 
face, ‘I have no regrets.’ What does 
it all mean?” What does it mean, in- 
deed? 

It is not easy for us to realize the 
powerful forces that have operated 
ceaselessly in our midst during recent 
years to bring about this change of em- 
phasis. Yet they are apparent when we 
stop to look; and they have done their 
work, in sorrow be it said, with wonder- 
ful and deadly effectiveness. We will 
find them in the home, in the educa- 
tional world, and in society at large. 
All of these forces contain elements of 
good; and that is perhaps the reason we 
have failed to measure them at their 
true values. But the emphasis is 
wrong; and to-day and for to-morrow it 
is the emphasis that counts. In our 
modern world we are deluged with such 
fancy catch-phrases as “self expression,” 
fancy catch-phrases as “self-expression,” 
and the like. However much of value 
may lie hid beneath their surfaces, the 
emphasis at least is placed squarely on 
selfishness. It is the individual, and 
not the society of which the individual 
is such a vital part, that is all supreme. 
Under this doctrine, now in such high 
favor, the child, and not the parent, too 
often rules in the home. The mother 
finds her best opportunity for self- 
realization in social or club life, regard- 
less of her sacred responsibility to the 
young lives intrusted to her care. The 
father, immersed in business cares or 
yielding to the allurements of congenial 
friends and diversions, tries to ease his 
conscience by arguing that it is the 
mother’s duty to care for the children, 
and if she won’t, he, at least, should not 
be blamed. The schools are insistently 
urged by so-called pedagogical experts, 
whose doctrines fit in remarkably well 
with parental selfishness, to teach fledg- 
lings just emerging from the cradle only 
subjects that appeal and please. Disci- 
pline must be avoided, for discipline 
does not please, even if it does make 
self-reliant and virile men and women. 
Woman and workman scream for their 
“rights,” and the sterner sex shouts for 
its “personal liberties.” And behind all 
this noise and shouting lurks the ever- 
present shadow of selfishness. And 
these are the undermining influences 
that youth—visionary, idealistic, and 
naturally unselfish—must confront as 
the threshold to citizenship is crossed. 
What kind of manhood, what kind of 
womanhood, what kind of citizenship, 
may we rightfully expect from youth so 
sadly and so unfairly handicaped? 

It is refreshing by way of contrast to 
turn one’s thoughts from this present- 
day attitude of the public mind to some 
of those heroic and inspiring figures in 
our American life that stand out so 
clearly among the shadows of the past, 
or that even in the sunlight of the pres- 
ent day tower above their fellows and 
hold our affection and respect because 
of their unselfish devotion to their coun- 





try and its historic ideals. One cannot 
think of Lincoln with all his humap. 
ness troubling his busy mind with 
thoughts of “personal liberties.” And jt 
was from the lips of that stalwart her 
of the Southland that there fell those 
immortal words, “Duty is the sublimest 
word in the English language,” and who 
insisted even in his darkest hour that 
were the choice again offered him and 
the inevitable disaster clear he would 
make the same choice if only satisfied 
that duty called. Out in the Philippines 
to-day there towers the figure of an 
American, revered and loved by all who 
know him, refusing to be humbled by 
abuse and indignities, answering nov, 
as he has always done, the call of duty 
to complete the disagreeable task even 
at the sacrifice of personal pleasure and 
comfort, and all for love of country and 
the welfare of the world. In such exam. 
ples youth will find a stimulus at least 
in its hard and unequal struggle to at- 
tain unselfish citizenship. But the odds 
are unfair; and we of the older genera- 
tion are to blame. The coming genera- 
tion will have little gratitude in its 
heart for us as it comes to realize how 
far we have failed to meet our proper 
responsibilities. What we need is a 
rebirth of that sense of the sacredness 
of the call of duty in all phases of our 
National life, that call to which youth so 
promptly and so bravely responded in 
the dark days of the war. 

Ian Hay, the Scotch writer, tells of an 
experience he once had when visiting an 
American hospital in France, an experi- 
ence which left an indelible impression 
upon him. As he passed through a 
large ward where lay many American 
wounded he noticed a face that could 
belong only to one of foreign birth. He 
paused for a moment beside the cot. 
Prompted by curiosity, he said to the 
sufferer; whose life was fast ebbing 
away, “My friend, why are you an 
American?” The soldier showed by his 
puzzled look that he failed to under- 
stand the real intent of the question. 
For a moment Hay was embarrassed. 
Then he repeated the question in a little 
different form. “I mean,” he said, 
“what made you become an American?” 
For a moment the puzzled look remained 
on the man’s face. Then suddenly 4 
faint smile spread over his countenance. 
He lifted his hand with evident pain 


and let it rest on the bandage that cov-— 
ered the gaping wound in his side. 
Raising his eyes from which shone some — 


wonderful inner gleam, he said, bro 
kenly, “I guess this made me an Ameri- 
can, sir.” 

The truth revealed to that dying 
American soldier is sadly needed to in- 
spire and guide those of us who are still 
privileged to “carry on” in this great 
Republic. Without it we are unworthy 
of our citizenship. Without it we can 
never know the deepest satisfactions 
which that citizenship affords. Without 
it we shall not bequeath to posterity 
that noble heritage our fathers be 
queathed to us. 
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A “BUYER’S BOAT”’—BARGES AND POWER BOAT USED BY A BUYER FROM ONE OF THE BUTTON 
FACTORIES TO COLLECT MUSSEL SHELLS FROM THE RIVERMEN, WHO CONSIDER THE SELLING 
OF THE SHELL AS A SIDE ISSUE OWING TO THE FACT THAT FROM THE FRESH-WATER MUS- 
SELS FOUND IN THE RIVERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY $500,000 WORTH OF PEARLS WERE 


OBTAINED LAST YEAR 


THE ROMANTIC FRESH-WATER MUSSEL INDUSTRY 


EARLS! Five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth! 


It reads as though it might be 
the beginning of a romance—a vivid 
story of dark-skinned divers risking 
their lives in the waters of the South 
Seas, of the ransoming of an Oriental 
princess, or perhaps of an American 
millionaire’s gift to his bride. But it 
isn’t any of these; it is part of a United 
States Government report, and refers to 
one of the branches of the fresh-water 
mussel industry—pear! fishing—the sum 
mentioned being the value of the pearls 
taken from the waters of the rivers of 
the Mississippi Basin during 1922. 

It would be wrong to imply, however, 
that there is no romance in the fresh- 
water mussel industry; for, on the con- 
trary, it is doubtful if there is any in- 
dustry in this country that holds more 
excitement, more romance; and along 
the river banks, when the day’s catch 
has been cooked and searched for the 
elusive pearl, and when the empty shells 
have been piled waiting for the buyer 
from the button factory, men, women, 
and children sit under the stars and tell 
the tales that stir the hearts of the 
hunters, bidding them hope that to- 
morrow is their day for luck. 

“Jest heard that a colored fellow over 
on the Wisconsin side found a pearl 
that brought eight hundred,” one of the 
men will say. And then will come an 
elaboration of the tale. How the colored 
man had been fishing for years and 
never made a real “find.” Then one day 
he brought in a boat-load of mussels, 
cooked them up, and he and his 
“missus” searched the meats for pearls. 
There were none to be found. But later, 
when he was feeding a mess of the mus- 
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sel meats to his pigs, the colored man 
thought he saw something that looked 
like a pearl.» He picked up the object, 
and it was a pearl, one that brought 
eight hundred dollars. 

After that story another of the group 
will tell of the girl who found four 
pearls in one season, the four being 
worth more than six thousand dollars, 
and how she had used the money to go 
to college. Then another will tell an 
older tale, a favorite with all the hunt- 
ers, of the string of pearls that was 
made up in a Mississippi city and sold 

















A FRESH-WATER MUSSEL TAKEN FROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Showing the careful cutting of the shell for 
buttons. This shell is about 5% inches long 


to a Spanish nobleman for five hundred 
thousand francs, each fresh tale firing 
the imaginations of those who listen, 
filling them with the lust that has for 
centuries sent men into danger—the 
lust of the pearl! 

Not that the pearl hunters of the 
United States face any great dangers, or 
even deprivations, for within the past 
twenty years so many profitable side- 
lines to pearl fishing have been de- 
veloped that even though the hunter 
finds no pearls he need never know the 
pinch of poverty. 

The chief source of revenue, outside 
of the pearls, is the selling of the mus- 
sel shells to the button factories, or to 
the factories that make novelties such 
as pearl-handled knives, buckles, cuff- 
buttons, etc., and it is only natural that 
a profitable side-line, eliminating the 
gamble, has stimulated the growth of 
pearl fishing along the rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

It was about 1890 that the commercial 
value of the shell of the fresh-water 
mussel began to be realized in the 
United States, and button factories be- 
gan to be opened at scattered points 
along the Mississippi River. Naturally, 
the growth of the industry was slow at 
the start, but since 1900 it has increased 
to such an extent that to-day the United 
States can boast of the largest pearl- 
button factories in the world, and the 
fresh-water mussel industry, as a whole, 
has become so valuable that the United 
States Government, through the Bureau 
of Fisheries, is taking active steps to 
see that the mussel supply is not de- 
pleted, but, rather, grows larger each 
year. 

The majority of the pearl fishers are 
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rivermen and their families, though the 
rapid growth of the industry has at- 
tracted the attention of many outsiders. 
These river people form themselves into 
colonies, camping out along the river 
banks, generally choosing for their head- 
quarter's a spot where there is plenty of 
shade and a quantity of driftwood for 
the fires. As the best fishing seasons 
are in the spring and summer, tents are 
often used, though in many cases a 
tumble-down shanty serves as the dwell- 
ing-place. On some of the larger rivers 
the pearl hunters live on shanty flat- 
boats, drifting with the current from 
one field to the next, piling the empty 
shells on the boat until the first button 
factory is reached, where the haul is 
sold at a price that means a good living 
for the man who is willing to work 
industriously during the season. 

The method of catching the mussel is 
largely a matter of locality, though of 
late years along the larger rivers— 
streams such as the Mississippi, Rock, 
Illinois, White, Ohio, Black, Okaw, Cum- 
berland—the use of the crowfoot bar has 
been recognized as the most effective 
manner for catching mussels. 

This crowfoot bar is generally a piece 
of pipe to which have been attached 
thirty or forty short lines, each termi- 
nated by a blunt hook. These bars—two 
are generally used—are dropped over 
the side of the boat, unbaited, and are 
allowed to drag along the bottom of the 
stream. There the fresh-water mussels 
lie, half embedded in the river bed, with 
the shell slightly gaping. If the hook 
as it drags along the bottom comes into 
contact with the shell of a mussel, the 
shell will immediately close tightly over 
the hook and hold on until lifted into 
the “johnboat,” as the fishermen call 
their craft. 

As a rule, two bars are used, first one 
being dragged, then the other, the usual 
drag being for about one hundred yards. 
As the hooks catch on the river bottom, 
practically stopping the drift of the 
boat, an underwater sail, called a 
“mule,” is used to keep the boat moving. 
This consists of a light wooden frame 
covered with canvas, and is put over the 
stern of the boat, at right angles to the 
current, so that the current carries the 
boat along. This method of fishing is 
not used in windy weather, but, in spite 
of that handicap, about seventy per cent 
of the fishermen depend on the use of 
a “johnboat” and the crowfoot bar as 
a method of making their catches. 

Next to the crowfoot bar the most 
popular method of gathering the fresh- 
water mussels is through the use of a 
dip-net. This is just a large net so ar- 
ranged as to scoop the mussels from the 
river bottom, and, as a rule, two men 
manipulate it, it being possible to 
gather fifteen or eighteen hundred 
pounds of mussels in half a day by this 
method. 

There are other and more primitive 
methods, ranging from the use of tongs 
and rakes to the use of pointed sticks, 
and even the bafe hands. The rakes 
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SEINING FISH FROM THE POOLS LEFT BY THE OVERFLOW OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


These fish are used for the “planting’’ 


of from two to three hundred million fresh-water 


mussels each year, the work being carried on by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 


and tongs are similar to those used on 
the oyster and clam beds of salt water. 
The pointed stick is sharpened at one 
end and poked into the gaping shell, 
while the hand method, largely used 
along the smaller streams, consists of 
picking up the mussels which can be 
seen through the clear waters of the 
shallow rivers. 

Incidentally, it is largely from these 
smaller streams that the most valuable 
pearls are procured. The Black River 
in Arkansas is probably the richest 
pearl stream in America, the Wabash 
River being a close second. Along these 
rivers the pearls found far outvalue the 
market value of the shells, and the 
hunters not only pick the mussel shell 
by hand, but open the shell at once, 
using a knife, and searching through the 
meat of the mussel for the pearl they 
hope to find. From the Black, White, 
and Current Rivers, the three principal 
streams of the Ozark region, nearly 
$200,000 worth of pearls were taken last 
year; this in spite of the fact that no 
single pearl of great value was found. 

Along the larger rivers, where the 
value of the shells makes the fishing a 
staple industry, the shells are never 
opened by hand, but are steamed out in 
large vats. As soon as the fisherman 
gets his catch ashore he hauls it to vats, 
which are generally of cast iron, five or 
six feet long, a couple of feet wide, and 
a foot or more in depth. These vats are 
placed over a trench in which a fire is 
built, and the mussels are covered with 
sacks to hasten the steaming. This 
steaming never takes more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then before the 
mussel meats are cold the entire family 
sets to work at the sorting table. The 
meats are taken out, and each one han- 
dled separately i®hopes that a pearl 
will be found. During*the same opera- 
tion, while the meats are being searched, 
the empty shells are roughly sorted into 
piles according to the variety of the 
shell, the various types of mussel shells 
having different market values. 

The most abundant type of mussel, 





and the best when considered from an 
all-round commercial angle, is known as 
the niggerhead. This mussel has a 
thick, clear, lustrous shell, and sells, 
according to the market, anywhere from 
$30 to $80 a ton, the usual good market 
price being close to the larger figure. 
Even more valuable than the nigger- 
head, but not so abundant, is the sand- 
shell mussel, being of very fine texture, 
and so large that it can be used for 
knife-handles. This variety sells for as 
high as $90 a ton. There are numerous 
other less valuable varieties of shell, 
and they bring smaller prices, never less 
than $20 a ton, the average price per ton 
of all the mussel shell, good and bad, 
bought from fishermen during the year 
1919 being $35 a ton. This means that 
the 70,000 tons of shell taken from the 
rivers each year is worth close to 
$2,500,000 to the fishermen, and this 
figure does not include the value of the 
pearls, which are the real object of each 
riverman’s hunt. The pearls taken last 
year were worth $500,000, and in addi- 
tion te this sum must be added the 
value of the mussel meats, 10,000 tons 
of which are sold a year as food for pigs 
and poultry, also for use as fish bait. 
Of course there is no denying that the 
greatest attraction of the hunt is the 


chance of finding a valuable pearl, and 


each new find that is reported fans into 
greater flame the ambitions of the hunt- 
ers. In 1914 a fisherman working in 
the Black River in Arkansas found a 
pearl that sold for $25,000, while in 1907 
a pearl found on the Wisconsin side of 
the Mississippi River brought $15,000. 
A more recent pearl of great price was 
found in the White River, near Peal, 
Arkansas, and sold for $9,000. Such 
figures as these are unusual, of course, 
but pricés of from $500 to $1,000 are 
not extraordinary, and mean a good 
year for the lucky finder. 

As a whole the pearl hunters are 
fairly prosperous, for, while they work 
only part of the year, spring and sum- 
mer, they can earn good wages, and 
their expenses are small. If they want 
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work during the off seasons, they can 
generally find employment at one of the 
factories which use the shells they 
er. The real center of the pearl- 
putton-making industry is at Muscatine, 
Jowa, but the factories are scattered, 
nineteen States being actively interested 
jn the fresh-water mussel industry, 
many of these States being along the 
Atlantic coast, and including New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. The 
investment in the industry runs into 
millions of dollars, and there are ap- 
proximately 30,000 men, women, and 
children regularly employed in the vari- 
ous phases of the progress of the shell 
from the time it arrives at the factory 
until it leaves as a marketable product 
for -eoth home and foreign consump- 
tion. y 
This fresh-water mussel industry has 
of course attracted the attention of 
yarious departments of the United 
States Government, especially the De- 
partment of Commerce, under whose 
supervision the Bureau of Fisheries is 
carrying on an active campaign to see 
that the mussels on which the industry 
depends will always be plentiful. Dur- 
ing the years immediately following 
1891, when the first button factories 
were opened, the mussels taken from 
the rivers were not replaced, but of re- 
cent years (since 1908) an active cam- 
paign of propagation has driven away 
all fears that the mussels would cease 
to be plentiful. With headquarters at 


“ R. FORD is sitting tight,” said 
M a friend to me when I told him 
that I was to have’an interview 
with Henry Ford over the matter of his 
running for the Presidency. 
Mr. Ford granted me the interview. 
When I went, I went with the idea 
that was then current in Detroit and all 
over America, that Mr. Ford himself 
was organized to make himself the 








President and that his institution was 
being used to that end. I felt in my 
heart that the people wanted Mr. Ford, 
and that he wanted the Presidency. 

I came away with a different feeling 
about the matter. 

My friend was right. Mr. Ford was 
Sitting tight on that subject. 

I could get him to talk about every- 
thing else but that. 

The interview that I went to get 
would have been headed something like 
this: “What Would You Do If You Were 
Elected President?” 

I expected him to say that he would 
drain the swamps, make Muscle Shoals 
a Government project to cheapen fer- 
tilizer; communize the railways; give 
us a Cabinetless régime; tear down 
Washington Monument; paint the White 
House black; put in a self-starter; take 
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Fairport, Iowa, the Bureau of Fisheries 
has established biological laboratories 
all through the Mississippi Valley. The 
actual work of these laboratories takes 
the form of rescue stations, for each 
spring, when the rivers of the Missis- 
sippi Basin overflow and then recede, 
millions of fish are left in the shallow 
pools that result from the receding 
waters and would have to die if not 
rescued. So the Bureau of Fisheries 
has arranged for the rescue of these 
fish, and in doing so it is possible to 
propagate the fresh-water mussels that 
are of such value. 

The female fresh-water mussels de- 
posit their eggs in pouches that are a 
modified portion of the gills, and there 
the egg remains until such a time as the 
mother can no longer care for the larval 
mussel. However, when discharged 
from the mother, the young mussel is 
not able to care for itself, and becomes 
the parasite of a fish, fastening itself to 
the fish’s fin, there to remain until such 
a time as it drops off, strong enough to 
complete its growth. 

Now, when the rescue agents from the 
Bureau of Fisheries take the fish from 
the shallow pools they are placed in 
huge receptacles in which are also the 
spawn, or eggs, of the mussel that is a 
parasite to that particular type of fish, 
and when the fish is put back in deep 
water the mussel goes along. In this 
manner the Bureau of Fisheries “plants” 
a crop of from 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 


off the brass front; provide demountable 
rims; and organize the lawmaking proc- 
ess on efficiency standards, which, the 


gods know, is far from the status now. - 


Efficiency in lawmaking is the “lost” 
word in Washington. 

I told Mr. Ford that I had been travel- 
ing through the country all summer for 
Chautauquas; that everywhere I went 
people were wanting me to talk about 
Mr. Ford; that the first question they 
shot at me when I entered a little town 
and they knew that I was from Detroit 
was: “What about Mr. Ford? Will he 
run for the Presidency? Does he really 
want to be President? ‘Will he take the 
nomination if it is offered to him? Who 
will offer it to him?” 

I told Mr. Ford all of this, and he 
smiled, as any man would, but the smile 
might have meant several things. All 
he said was, “That’s interesting.” 

Then I told Mr. Ford, as he sat lean- 
ing up against the radiator, of how I 
had purposely dipped into the minds of 
the common every-day man about his 
possible candidacy. I told him of how I 
had talked with brakemen on the rail- 
ways, conductors, and engineers, and of 
how they had been enthusiastic over the 
hopes of his candidacy. I told him of 
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fresh-water mussels each year, insuring 
an unlimited mussel supply for the 
years to come. It was roughly esti- 
mated by the Government that 140,000,- 
000 fish were rescued last year as part 
of the effort to increase the country’s 
fresh-water mussel supply. And, as is 
natural, the greatest attention is di- 
rected towards those varieties of mussel 
that have the greatest commercial value. 

“In its importance and breadth of ter- 
ritory the fresh-water mussel industry 
of the United States is unique in the 
world,” said Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce, un- 
der whose supervision the industry .is 
listed. 
of the promptness with which an Ameri- 
can industry can be developed, for thirty 
years ago the use of the mussel shell in 
manufacturing was unknown, yet to-day 
it involves millions of dollars and em- 
ploys thousands of persons.” 

All of which is quite true, but of far 
greater appeal than the figures of the 
Department of Commerce is the romance 
that is inseparable with the fishing for 
fresh-water mussels. The age-old lure 
of the pearl is there, and it is this lure 
that banishes the monotony of the fish- 
ing, for no man knows at what hour he 


will meet with luck, and the law of: the . 


river is one that men obey—to the finder 
belongs the pearl, no matter who owns 
the shells. 

And yet some people insist that there 
is no romance left in industry! 


POLITICAL AMBITIONS OF HENRY FORD 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


PASTOR OF ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DETROIT 


how they had pointed to the fact that he 
had rehabilitated his own railway by 
raising wages, cutting out all Sunday 
work, and asking permission to lower 
his rates; and of how railway men 


everywhere with whom I had talked had 


said: “Henry’s the man for the Presi- 
dency!” 

He was pleased. He was moved. But 
he was not moved toward the subject of 
the Presidency. He was moved to tell 
me that he was going to build a beauti- 
ful church near Dearborn as a memorial 
to his mother and father. It was a 
strange reaction that I got from this 
man. He seemed to be appreciative of 
this Nation-wide expression of confi- 
dence, but his outlet was to tell me 
about the beautiful stone church. 

“It was at first just to be a little 


chapel, but the more I think about it,. 


the bigger it gets, and we plan for a 
church with a community programme 
and a good organ; so that the graves of 
father and mother may be kept intact,” 
he said. “They are cutting up the land 
into subdivisions out there, and I want 
to preserve the burial-plot in a dignified 
way.” 

Then I told him of how the great 
farmer group as well as the labor and 


“Its history gives an illustration . 
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railway group were for him. I told him 
of how I had talked with farmers all 
over ten States and of how, as soon as 
they heard that I was from Detroit, they 
had shot the same old question: “What 
about Ford? Will he run?” 

I told Mr. Ford of how earnestly they 
wanted him to run; of- how he had won 
their friendship by fighting for cheaper 
fertilizer; of how he had made their 
toil easier by his tractor; of how, some 
way, they had come to trust him; and 
of how they had come to feel that he 
was an honest leader. I expected to get 
what the boys call a “rise” out of him 
on that Presidency business when I 
piled up these personal interviews with 
railway men, farmers, and labor. I told 
him of my belief that labor was with 
him—at least, the voting labor—because 
he had always insisted on the highest 
wages an industry will stand and be- 
cause he had set the standard for other 
manufacturers to follow. 

Sometimes it was difficult to tell from 
his face what he thought. At all times 
it was evident that this talk about the 
Presidency had gone much further than 
he wished. But I think I am not mis- 
taken in believing that Henry Ford es- 
teems the confidence of the people. This 
feeling that the people of America, espe- 
cially the great farmer group, the rail- 
Way group, and the labor group, had 
that he deserved their confidence struck 
deep into him. I expected he would 
say something definite in regard to the 
Presidency. I felt that he had to talk. 
I felt that there was no way out of that. 

But he didn’t. 

Then I tried another approach. I told 
him that that very morning I had pur- 
posely talked with eight or ten minis- 
ters and had asked them the direct ques- 
tion, “If Henry Ford would run for the 
Presidency, would you vote for him?” 
From one of the most prominent Meth- 
odist ministers in Detroit I got a quick 
reply with a fist banged on the table: 
“T’d vote for him, sure! I don’t see any 
better candidate in sight in either party.” 

Backed up by these ten affirmative 
answers to that question, I then told Mr. 
Ford that I believed the preachers of 
America were for him. 

He said, “Why are the preachers for 
me?” 

I replied: “Because you are an ideal- 
ist. Because your entire life is filled 
with the spirit of service to others; be- 
cause you are putting Christian princi- 
ples into industry; because you believe 
in world peace; and because they trust 
you.” . 

Then I shot four or five questions at 
him, questions that were calculated to 
make him give me a direct answer to 
the thought of what he would do if he 
were the President. 

I said: “Mr. Ford, if you were sud- 
denly given the problem of rehabilitat- 
ing all of the abandoned New England 
farms, how would you go about it?” 

He laughed aloud, like a boy who had 
caught me in a corner, and said: “Why, 
we are already doing that. We are sell- 
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ing more tractors in New England than 
any place else in the world. Farms that 
were abandoned a quarter of a century 
ago as not worth working are now feed- 
ing the big cities. Our tractor and 
trucks have saved the abandoned farms 
of New England.” 

My next strategic question that was 
to lead up to what he would do if he 
were the Chief Executive was: “What 
would you do if you were suddenly to 
take over a defunct automobile indus- 
try?” I had forgotten that he had re- 
cently done just that thing. 

He laughed again, for he had got me 
into a trap, rather than my getting him 
into one. 

He said: “We would do just what we 
have always done with that kind of a 
job.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We tidied it up.” 

That was a simple and startling 
answer from a man who deals in bill- 
ions and in world affairs, and who was 
a possible choice for the Presidency. 
“We tidied it up.” 

That is Lincolnesque in its homeli- 
ness. “We tidied it up.” 

“What do you mean-by tidying a thing 
up?” 

“We polished the brass; cleaned it up; 
oiled the machinery; made things look 
like -the other plants. The minute you 
get a place tidied up things work better 
and smoother. We white-painted the 
dark corners so that men would not spit 
tobacco juice. Wherever there was a 
dark corner we put an electric light. 
That was what we did when we got the 
railway. We tidied it up. 

“One day as I walked along the D. T. & 
Q. I saw a good roll of fence wire 
lying in the ditch, and the _ track- 
walker was asked why it was there. He 
said he didn’t know; that that wasn’t 
in his department. However, he soon 
learned that everything was in his de 
partment when it came to a matter of 
tidying things up. He became a cham- 
pion “tidier” from that moment on, and 
earried that wire in on his shoulders. 
We tidied that railway up; tidied it up 
so well that we raised the wages, and 
wanted to lower the rates; and they 
have quit Sunday work. We just tidied 
it up; that’s all.” 

“And now, Mr. Ford, I have come to 
the real question. All of the preceding 
questions have been put to lead up to 
this one. Can’t we get you to become 
our Chief Executive and tidy things up 
for us?” 

He laughed again. Then he became 
serious. He was sitting in a chair 
which was leaning against the radiator; 
he pointed to a rug which ran within a 
foot of where he had been sitting, and 
said, “Do you see that rug there?” 

I nodded. 

Then he reached his foot out until it 
almost. touched the rug, and said, “I 
wouldn’t step as far as from here to that 
rug to be the King of England.” 

And there was a ring of real sincerity 
as he spoke. 





I honestly believe that he means what 
he said. 

If America wants Henry Ford, it wil] 
have to draft him. 

Or, in the words of the old mess ger. 
geant in France when mess was ready 
and he yelled, “Come and get it!”—j 
America wants Henry Ford for its 
President, America will have to “come 
and get him!” 

Some believe that the country will de 


mand him. That is supposed to be the §, 
way our best men are put into office. If F- 


America gets Ford, it will have to take 
the matter out of politics and et the 
office call the man, as it did in the old 
days of true idealism. Henry Ford is 
too much of an American to be seeking 
the office, but, after many visits with 
him, I feel that if America calls he will 
answer, in spite of his reluctance to 
speak at this time. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a far-seeing 
individual. When he made his last visit 
to Detroit, according to the “D. A. C. 
News,” he said to Hugh Chalmers that 
in 1924 “your fellow-townsman Henry 
Ford will be a formidable candidate for 
the Presidency.” 

Whether Roosevelt’s prophecy will be 


fulfilled will depend entirely upon the §. 


American people, and not upon Ford. 


If we want Mr. Ford to “tidy up for L 


us,” we will have to draft him. He is 
positively not looking for any bigger job 
than he already has. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that not a single effort has been made 
from Mr. Ford’s office to promote the 
Ford boom. He has not turned his hand 
over. 

While I was in Dearborn there was 
a reporter from one of the most widely 
read New York newspapers who had 
been sent all the way to Detroit to 
make sure of this matter. He had 
heard, as we all have heard, that the 
entire Ford organization is organized to 
make Mr. Ford President. Last week I 
saw this man busy at work going 
through the Ford correspondence, both 
personal and otherwise, in Mr. Liebold’s 
office and everywhere else. The entire 
books and correspondence had been 
turned over to his discerning eyes. He 
was sweating over some Ford letters 
when I saw him at work. 

He was a fine-looking fellow, was this 
reportorial Sherlock Holmes; but 


his. 
quest was doomed to failure. The Ford 


office is open to all honest inquisitions. 

If Mr. Ford becomes even a candidate 
for the Presidency, it will not be 
through a single effort he himself has 
made or a single effort that his organi 
zation has made with his sanction. 

“T have never looked for a job, and 
I’m not looking for one now. I have 
the biggest job on earth as it is,” said 
Mr. Ford to me, as he settled down on 
the floor with all four feet of his chair, 
abandoning his dependence for support 
upon that radiator. With all four legs 
of the chair and both feet set down ker 


plunk, he closed the interview, saying, 


“No, I am not looking for a job.” 
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KNOW a banker who went around 
the world. When he returned, I 
asked him about India. 

“Wonderful country!” he replied, with 
faggerated enthusiasm. “Very pictur- 

e. Weird customs and beautiful 
men.” Here he stopped. 

How about China? .Did you like the 
puntry? 

“China is also wonderful. Weird 
pistoms. Tremendously picturesque. 
ascinating women.” 

His descriptions of Japan, Peru, and 
Hawaii were similar. I recalled the 
ghtly colored booklets, the ones which 
> handed to you in the ticket offices— 
any a country is described there in 
iis banker’s manner. Behind the banal 
mneralities of their highly pitched style 
ot can sense the tired writer of adver- 
tise ments who never was in “Wonderful 
fhina” or “Picturesque Chile.” 

At first I had a suspicion that my 
friend the banker peacefully spent his 

gation somewhere on Long Island. 
Bit no. I saw his passport full of for- 
ign visés and his study decorated with 

nuine Oriental trinkets which he 
pught from his travels. Then why on 
rth didn’t he see anything worth 
lile, if he really traveled so far? 

Yes, he probably saw many a wonder- 

i thing, only he did not notice it. Our 

eis but the instrument of our soul. It 
islike a piano. No use having the best 
me unless you know how to play. He 
jid not know how to play. And it was 
thiefly because he traveled with too 
much comfort. 

The overdone comfort of great ocean 
liters is deadly for the business man 
who sees nothing but the four walls of 
his office for the most part of the year. 
It dulls his senses and makes him less 

servant than ever. 

I will start my argument with funda- 
mentals. Let us begin with the trav- 
ler’s stomach. 

The dinners on most “palatial” steam- 

s are too rich. Breakfast equals lunch 
ad supper in Lucullus-like variety of 
Navy food. It is too tempting to be 
Tesisted. Consequently many a poor 
victim of the appetizing menu begins his 
day with pork chops and ends it with a 
pill. If the passenger of such a royal 
cruiser does not get permanent indiges- 
tion during the voyage, it is mostly be- 
tause he already has it. Another thing 
Which saves him from it is (pardon me) 
Sasickness. Still another, deck golf. 
But even a pill, an attack of seasickness, 








md a golf match combined can hardly. 


tverbalance the many-coursed break- 
fasts, noon meals, lunches, teas, and sup- 
ers aboard. 

Russians have a proverb, “The full 
stomach is deaf to beauty.” Well, trav- 
fling de luxe helps to make it stone 
deaf. 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


But suppose you repelled courageously 
all the temptations of the marine menu. 
You don’t feel sleepy after your meals. 
Your eyes are wide open for the strange 
beauty toward which you are sailing. 
How much of it can you see traveling 
aboard a super-comfortable steamer? 

I had the misfortune to go to Central 
and South America on one of these 
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MARIA MORAVSKY ALL SET FOR TRAVEI- 
ING BY HER FAVORITE METHOD AND IN 
HER FAVORITE COSTUME DE VOYAGE 


widely advertised sea giants. Let us 
eall her S.S. Gargoyle—it is difficult to 
talk about a boat without a name, you 
know. 

The worst thing about the steamer 
was her diabolic speed. On the fifth day 
out we were in the Panama Canal. 
How can one feel distance traveling at 
such a rate? You look at the map, then 
at the daily chart in the steamer’s hall, 
then you rub your eyes and ask yourself: 


“It’s real tropics already? Why, we 
just left New York!” 
Our second step was Balboa. I over- 


slept the first. I knew that along the 
way of the speeding Gargoyle lay the 
precious rosary of the gem islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. I remem- 
bered the ominously green waters of 
Antigua, teeming with sharks and its 
beaches strewn with rose-colored shells 
as fragile as the petals of cherry blos- 
soms. I remembered the purple-blue 
depths around St. Kitts, where the ocean 
is said to be bottomless and its shore 
black with stiffened lava poured long 
ago from the sleepless voleano watching 
threateningly over the peaceful fields of 
silken sugar-cane. I remembered roman- 
tic Martinique, with its houses painted 
with green, red, and bright blue zigzag, 
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reminding one of photographed light- 
ning. 

And farther on the paradise garden of 
Dominica, with its hundred and one 
kinds of orchids, ,with its great green 
Washington oranges ,peddled by the 
tragically silent Carib Indians, with its 
innumerable little falls sprinkling the 
ever-green groves of gigantic ferns. And 
still farther—the flat island of Barbados, 
like a precious plate with gilded edge 
washed by liquid rainbows. But this 
time I did not see them. The Gargoyle 
ran by, far away from their shores—she 
could not stop in these little ports—you 
see, she is advertised as one of the fast- 
est steamers. 

Personally I do not see any use in 
such speed. To shorten a _ beautiful 
tropical journey seems to me as foolish 
as to shorten life. If one travels for the 
sake of travel, without an ambition to 
open new business markets, the best 
thing to-do is to take the slowest boat 
available. 

The monsters like my Gargoyle take 
pride in bringing you to Central Amer- 
ica in two strides. The first one is 
Colon, where it always rains and the 
stay is so short that a person with the 
lazy Russian disposition is apt to over- 
sleep it. The second stop is usually Bal- 
boa, the most uninteresting colonial 
settlement on the Panama Canal. It is 
disgustingly clean and orderly, with all 
houses alike—just like a Main Street in 
any model American village. Behind it, 
on the Pacific side of the Canal, lies 
Panama, the ancient city of undying 
charm, the very thought of which makes 
me sigh with dreamy happiness. 

I shall never forget my first drive 
along its crooked streets, lighted mostly 
by flickering yellow flames of kerosene 
lamps shining dimly through tHe gilded 
mists. 

The sleepless shops, with their doors 
wide open, smelt of fruit, liquor, and 
spices. The military band played slow 
waltzes on the far-away plaza. The 
misty, warm, spicy air was intoxicating. 
Its atmosphere is always like that. The 
spell of the languorous, sensuous city 
takes sudden hold on every restless 
heart and shapes one’s dreams into pas- 
sionate desires. 

And then—the international parade! 

Under the palms and perfumed shrubs, 
swaying in the light sea breezes, a 
brightly dressed crowd was moving 
slowly around the garlanded kiosk 
where the band was playing. Men and 
women of all races, resplendent in all 
the colors of the rainbow, seemed to 
dance an enchanted ballet, so rhythmical 
were their leisurely movements, directed 
by the languorous melody. 

Olive-tinted Spanish sefioritas in the 
discreetly colored silks from Paris; 
snappily attired tourist ladies who come 
893 
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to Panama for a spree; gigantic Jamai- 
can Negresses, checked red-and-orange 
kerchiefs tied over their kinky heads; 
sweet-voiced, gentlemannered colored 
folk from Barbados, wearing cheap 
modern finery; aggressive white gentle- 
men in Palm Beach suits; suave, dark, 
perfumed Panamanian dandies; Chinese 
and Hindu merchants; Japanese doll- 
like girls in their flowing kimonos—this 
dazzling stream of humanity. seemed to 
represent a real, broad, beautiful, en- 
chanting life, full of most romantic 
adventures. A great place to dream 
beautiful lies! 

And then—the Sea Wall! 

The moon was rising when I saw the 
ancient wall. The broad walk was 
almost empty; on chat night people 
deserted their favorite meeting-place for 
the sake of the concert on the Plaza. 
The orange moon rays piercing the 
vanishing vapors gave a fantastic as- 
pect to the old stone benches and 
statues. A little blue house, with a long 
half-open veranda filled with flowers, 
peeped from behind the great wall, just 
at the entrance. Oh, how I wished to 
live in that house, to sit there in the 
:. afternoon, watching the ships going out 
‘ Into the open ocean! 

A great place to dream eternal peace! 

When I am drowning (and I hope to 
die this way, being a passionate lover of 
the sea), I would like the picture of that 
house to lead me into oblivion. It is the 

“best recollection from my travels. 

But it was not the royal Gargoyle 
which took me there. The modern Best 
and Fastest Cruisers de Luxe would not 
have anything in common with the old- 
fashioned City of Pirates. They busily 
speed by—to keep their promise to carry 
you around the world in three months. 

Around the world in three months! 
It is as if some one promised you that 
the cycle of your happy love will all be 
rounded in three months. And then 
commonplace feelings again. God save 
us from speedy boats! 

They are merciless. Just when you 
anticipate landing in some unknown 
port along the South Pacific coast the 
captain’s report reads that we cannot 
stop there on account of smallpox epi- 
demic, or the lack of cargo, or a long- 
shoremen’s strike. Our Gargoyle seemed 
to hate ports, especially the smaller 
ones. All I saw traveling on her was 
the “standardized” big cities, such as 
Lima or Valparaiso. And the stops were 
so short that I would never know these 
cities if I remained faithful to Gargoyle 
and her kingly relatives. But I rebelled 
and returned by a slower boat. 

The big size of steamers de luxe is 
also their big fault. Many Europear 
travelers remarked that it made them 
feel like living in a sky-scraper. I be- 
lieve they are right. When one goes to 
sea, one naturally wants to feel it. But 
in a cabin de luxe—judge by yourself. 

I wish you, prospective traveler, never 
had the opportunity to judge it by your- 
selves! Don’t take a voyage de luxe un- 
less you go on business, unless you want 
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to reach your destination fast and never 
to part with a comfortable feeling of 
living in a New York hotel. But if you 
do not travel for business or for pleas- 
ure— ; ’ 

Here I imagine my readers interrupt- 
ing me: 

“Isn’t traveling a pleasure? Don’t we 
undertake it for the sake of having a 
good time?” 

Yes, most leisurely people do, and this 
is another source of their disappoint- 
ment. Behind the monotonous asser- 
tions of the pleasure travelers—“Oh, 
India is so picturesque!” “I found 
Japan very beautiful!” “The weird cos- 
tumes. Fascinating women of the 
Orient”—behind all this babble learned 
beforehand from the descriptive booklets 
there often lurks great disillusionment. 
People who anticipated all their lives to 
derive great joy from traveling around 
the world often bring back the ill-con- 
cealed feeling of being cheated. The 
earth seems less beautiful to their weary 
old eyes than she promised to be when 
they were young, before they made their 
pile which enabled them to take the tour 
de luxe around the world. But of course 
after spending so much on a long voy- 
age they are loth to admit that they 
did not get their money’s worth, so they 
wax enthusiastic before their envying 
neighbors. 

I always wish to cry out a warning to 
those who love traveling: 

“Don’t take a tour de luxe when you 
are old or ‘still young.’ Travel when 
you are a green youth, travel third class, 
in the steerage! Don’t spend the best 
part of your life making your pile—it 
may screen the whole world from you.” 

But suppose you are young and 
wealthy. Even then there is danger for 
you in traveling on steamers de luxe, 
which are intended for pleasure only. 
Because traveling does not mean pleas- 
ure. You see horrible sights, depressing 
sights, dreary sights, besides the beauti- 
ful, fascinating, and picturesque. And 
the non-beautiful sights prevail. ‘This 
is another reason why “the pleasure- 
seeking travelers return home disap- 
pointed. For they do not go around the 
world with the rightful and important 
desire to see and to examine the great 
heritage of every man—our sorrowful, 
beautiful, and horrible earth. No; they 
go to be amused, as if the world were a 
merry-go-round, good for diversion only. 

But even a steamer de luxe fails to 
carry them fast enough by the dreary 
shore of a nitrate desert or a pest- 
infected swamp. And then they blame 
the globe-trotting because the globe was 
not dressed up to their expectations. 

Their safe adventuring calls to my 
mind the Polish folk-story about a black- 
smith’s apprentice whose mother wanted 
matma’s only boy to learn everything 
without tiring himself. She begged the 
blacksmith to hang up a basket to the 
ceiling and put her son into it so he 
would watch from there how everything 
in the workshop was done. At the end 
of his apprenticeship he knew how to 


make the “psh!” sound of a piece of 
red-hot iron touching water. 

To be interested in anything means to 
take part in it. The passengers of , 
great luxurious steamer do not take any 
active part in the voyage; they are just 
human cargo. The captains know their 
routes to perfection, and their Gargoyles 
seem to be so safe and punctual as to 
preclude even the exciting calculations 
about storms and “how soon we will be 
there?” The passengers are protected 
from the winds, shaded from the gun, 
cooled by electric fans—no rough contact 
with nature! A boatman who leads his 
sloop from Harlem River to Oyster Bay 
has more actual experience in traveling 
than a first-class passenger who ep- 
circles the globe on a fastest, safest, and 
—most boring cruiser. 

Now and here I must pacify the ticket 
agents. I am not going to undermine 
their trade by warning everybody 
against traveling on the “best and fast- 
est” S. S. Gargoyle and the like. For the 
people with roomy stomachs, who like 
playing deck golf on their way abroad, 
whither they go on business, this kind of 
steamer is the best. These men want 
speed, and they get it. They are usually 
afraid of being seasick—the very thought 
upsets their business abilities. They 
generally like to be outside of the three 
mile limit as fast as possible. Let them! 

But in the life of almost every man 
there is a time when he craves for Great 
Experience. (It only happens, maybe, 
once in a lifetime—certainly not often 
enough to alarm the owners of cruisers 
de luxe.) Then he resents traveling in 
super-comfort. He does not want to be 
detached from nature to such an extent 
that she ceases to exist for him when he 
is locked securely in his steam-heated 
cabin. He wants to feel the world till it 
hurts! 

Then let him take the slowest steamer 
he can find. Or, still better, persuade a 
captain of a freight schooner into taking 
him to the Arcady of his desires. He 
will be wet, uncomfortable, terrified by 
the weather, salted by the winds, and 
burned by the sun to his heart’s content. 
And the sights he will see! 

He would be able to stop in every port, 
smallpox or no smallpox. To shake the 
soiled hands of the natives. To eat in 
the spicy tropical cafés. To get indiges 
tion from strange native food. To trade 
his gold watch-chain for a poor native 
pearl, thinking he has struck a wonder 
ful bargain! I have experienced all 
these joys, and heartily recommend 
them to the prospective adventurers. 

But the best way of traveling for the 
sake of real experience is to get a small 
boat, as seaworthy as your pocketbook 
permits, and go sailing as far as your 
engine or sails carry you. 

Now that I write these words, the vis 
ion of my trusty “Skipper” begins to 
screen my typewriter from me. So fare 
well, dear readers (mariners do use 
archaic expressions), till I come back on 
my little boat with a story about my 
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“closest to nature” travel. 
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THY BRARLY HOME OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, AT EASTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, POPULARLY REGARDED AS HIS BIRTHPLACE. 


PAYNE WAS BORN IN NEW YORK CITY 


* HOME, SWEET HOME”—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


ONDON has cabled New York: 
L “All the leading musicians will 

observe the anniversary of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ by singing the song at 
concerts throughout the world,” 

It ia only natural that the song that 
has touched all hearts in every clime 
and been translated into so many lan- 
guages should owe its origin to the 
greatest influence in the world, “mother 
love.” In June, 1807, John Howard 
Payne suatained the irreparable loss by 
death of hia mother, of whom he writes 
in a touching and beautiful aketch of 
her character: “The stranger witnessed 
her urbanity; the afflicted were solaced 
by her aympathy; but her family alone 
knew the extent of that meek and un- 
assuming goodness, which, concealed 
from the world, displayed itself amidat 
the carea, the joys, and sorrows of do- 
meatic life.” “Few children,” writes her 
daughter, “have owed more to a mother, 
and never was a parent more ardently 
beloved. Her affection knew no limita- 
tion, and waa subject to no caprice.” 

Such tributes speak for themselves. 
And so it was that one more lasting 
monument in human history was created 
through that greatest and most beautiful 
of all influences, “mother love.” 

One of Payne's most intimate friends, 
in writing of him, says: “Nature be- 
stowed upon him a countenance of no 
common order, and his eyes glowed with 
animation and intelligence. A more ex- 
traordinary mixture of softness and 
intelligence was never associated in a 
human countenance, and his face was an 
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BY GERTRUDE 


index of his heart. He was a perfect 
Cupid in hia beauty, and his sweet voice, 
and self-poasessed yet modest manners, 
made him a moat engaging prodigy.” 

It was probably this strange combina- 
tion which made him so successful an 
actor, for it was at this time that he 
made his firat appearance on the public 
stage, at the Park Theater, in New York, 
as Young Norval in the tragedy of 
“Douglas.” His début was a complete 
success, and success followed him, In 
1812 he went to Europe under the 
auspices of generous patrons, and 
reached England after twenty-three 
days, only to find himself arrested as a 
prisoner of war. However, after two 
weeks’ confinement he was released, and 
found in London a reception that more 
than compensated for his imprisonment, 
for Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, 
and John Philip Kemble were only a few 
of the noted authors who greeted his 
arrival. 

London and Paris received him with 
open arms, and for the following nine 
years his success was complete. He not 
only played the principal rdéles in 
Shakespeare, but he also translated the 
leading French plays, which he sold to 
London managers for sums of £150 and 
upwards. In Paris he met Washington 
Irving, whom he had known from his 
boyhood. Irving in his private journal 
speaks of breakfasting with him in 
Paris, and adds, “Payne is full of dra- 
matic projects, and some that are feasi- 
ble.” 

Washington Irving, 


indirectly, was 
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responsible for the greatest happiness 
and the deepest sorrow in the life of his 
friend. It was about this time that 
Howard Payne met Mary Shelley and 
the only love romance of his life began. 
Mrs, Shelley was not quite twenty-eight 
years old, while Payne was six years 
older, and one year older than Shelley, 
had he lived. The two met in Paris, 
where Payne, who had involved himself 
in debt by an unsuccessful management 
of the Saddlers Wells Theatre, in Lon- 
don, was living to avoid arrest. 

Irving was at the height of his career, 
and Mrs. Shelley saw, through Payne’s 
friendship for Irving, a means of access 
to the world, from which she felt herself 
excluded by the hostility to Shelley and 
Byron (Claire, the mother of Byron’s 
child Allegra, was Mary Shelley’s step- 
sister). Mary Shelley was a gifted wo- 
man and possessed a highly sensitized 
soul. She inherited literary talents 
from both parents. Her father, William 
Godwin, was a spendthrift, but much 
befriended by men of letters from 
widely different schools—Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Mackin- 
tosh and Scott. Her mother, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, was the author of the 
first work ever written on woman's 
rights. But, in addition to singular 
gifts, she inherited from her father an 
eager willingness to accept favors from 
devoted friends and admirers, and it is 
these conflicting characteristics which 
most reveal themselves in her letters to 
Howard Payne. A passage from her 
first letter to him is characteristic of 
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them all: “Mrs. Harwood called on me 
to-day, and, expressing a great desire to 
find some opportunity of conversing 
with you concerning your American 
friend [Washington Irving], I thought 
that I might venture to say that I would 
ask you to meet her here.” 

Thomas Moore in his diary on October 
17, 1824, writes that he breakfasted with 
Kenney and Mrs. Shelley and Miss Hol- 
croft, and sang to the ladies; afterwards 
“all walked together to Stuart Newton’s, 
where we found Irving.” It is interest- 
ing to note that all of this literary group 
were friends and correspondents of 
Charles Lamb. , 

Mary Shelley was living quietly at 
Kentish Town, her chief dependence for 
society being Mrs. Jane Williams, to 
whom she was united by a common 
calamity; their husbands were drowned 
together. Howard Payne was her chief 
link with the world, and a more gener- 
ous and devoted lover it is impossible to 
conceive. He keeps her in touch with 
literary and dramatic developments, he 
supplies her with all books of ment as 
fast as they are produced, with theater 
passes and opera boxes, and with books 
he often sends some of his own discrimi- 
nating observations. The following 
offers some interesting comment on 
American society at that time: 


My dear Mrs. 8., I send the remain- 
ing volumes of Cooper's last novel, 
which I only detained to finish read- 
ing, and hope they will arrive before 
you are ready for them, The early 
part of the work pleases me, because 
it reminds me of places I was familiar 
with when a boy, and gives a very 
correct view of the first movements 
of one of the most disinterested 
struggles upon record, [The Ameri- 
can Revolution.] You can scarcely 
share my interest even in that part, 
and the rest may strike you as rather 
commonplace. If, as you say, Cooper 
cannot describe refined life, perhaps it 
is because it is scarcely to be seen in 
America. Society there is made up 
of farmers, mariners, merchants, and 
politicians. Among the latter are 
most of our fine gentlemen, who be- 
ing obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to the populace, and having no 
privileged class to keep them in mind 
of high manners, become habitually 
careless and abrupt, and by way of 
flattering for votes, sometimes a little 
mobocratic. But we have refined 
feelings. These Cooper describes very 
well, and these are no bad substitutes 
after all. 


Mary Shelley responds with a short 
letter, which is merely a clever play on 
words, and adds: 


If Virginius should be acted and 
the thing practicable, I should like to 
see it... . And I will write you con- 
cerning the arrangements for the 
opera. By the bye, a box would be 
preferable, if it can be obtained. Do 
not talk of frowns; you are good and 
kind, and deserve therefore nothing 
but kindness. But we must step 
lightly on the mosaic of circum- 
stance; for if we press too hard, the 
beauty and charm is defaced. The 
world is a hard taskmaster, and, talk 
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as we will of independence, we are 

slaves, 

On such beginnings were their corre- 
spondence and friendship built, with 
scarcely a letter from Mrs. Shelley that 
did not contain requests for theater 
tickets or the latest book or such like 
favor. But “it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” for her persistency 
in meeting her idol, Washington Irving, 
at every opportunity was responsible for 
numerous small dinners and theater 
parties which brought together many of 
the celebrities of the day and enlivens 
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MISS TREE, WHO SANG THE FAMOUS 
VERSES FOR THE FIRST TIME IN PUBLIC 


the correspondence, reminiscences, and 
diaries of them all. 

If all through her correspondence 
with Payne her selfish, if refined, 
cruelty is pronounced, it must be remem- 
bered in Mrs. Shelley’s defense that she 
was a sad, unhappy woman. During the 
six years the romance continued only 
one of her letters approached gayness; 
and this, perhaps, is the reason she 
sought distraction in the theater and 
at musical concerts. Her spirit was 
often depressed with her own past sor- 
rows. But the following letter from 
Payne to Irving reveals only too clearly 
how deeply Payne’s own heart was in- 
volved: 

My dear Irving, I have reflected a 
long time before I determined to show 
you this correspondence, because 
from its nature it might appear in- 
delicate to expose the letters espe- 
cially to you, as you are more in- 
volved in it than you even appear to 
be. It was some time before I dis- 
covered that I was only sought as a 
source of an introduction to you, and 
I think you will, on reading the pa- 
pers, feel that I might have mistaken 
the nature of my acquaintance with 
the writer, without any gratuitous 
vanity. But at the same time you 
will admit that she is a woman of the 
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highest and most amiable qualities, 
and one whose wish for friendship it 
would be doing yourself injustice not 
to meet. Of course, it must be a per- 
fect secret between ourselves that I 
have shown the letters. ... No doubt 
it will cost you some reflection fully 
to appreciate the trouble I am taking 
to make you well acquainted with one 
whom I have known so well—to 
transfer an intimacy of which any 
one ought to be proud. I do not ask 
you to fall in love, but I should even 
feel a little proud of myself if you 
thought the lady worthy of that dis- 
tinction. . . . I have felt in honor 
bound to withhold nothing from you, 
and you must judge of what I now 
do, not from “your own uninterested 
views of the subject, but from those 
by which I have been guided and the 
strong feelings I have sacrificed. 


The correspondence had lasted six 
years or so, and Payne carried her let- 
ters with. him, and at his death at Tunis, 
where he acted as Consul for the United 
States Government, they were found 
anong his papers by W. P. Chandler, 
who succeeded Payne as United States 
Consul at Tunis. Her own letters from 
Payne, which may not have been kept 
by Mrs. Shelley, are not mentioned by 
any of her biographers. The first that 
was known to the public of this inter- 
esting series of letters concerning three 
famous characters in literary history 
was when, a few years ago, they were 
catalogued and sold at auction to Mr. 
Bixby, of New York. A careful perusal 
of them makes it obvious that had 
Payne been a little more persistent in 
his suit Mrs. Shelley would have mar- 
ried him. After her break with Jane 
Williams, who married Shelley’s un- 
faithful friend T. J. Hogg (Harriet Shel- 
ley’s betrayer), and as she gradually 
awakened herself to the unreality of her 
dream of marriage with Washington 
Irving, there is noticed a decided change 
in her tone toward Howard Payne; she 
calls for his sympathy and affection, she 
feels lonely, but the correspondence, as 
far as is known, ends here, and it is 
probable that Payne’s pride finally as- 
serted itself. 

After the romance had ended and 
Payne had returned to the Continent 
she was attacked by smallpox,. which 
seriously injured her beauty, and’ she 
felt much shyness at meeting her ad- 
mirers and friends after that affliction. 
But Payne continued his attentions by 
keeping her supplied with passes for the 
plays and operas she most enjoyed. 

In the early part of the year 1823 
Charles Kemble, who had assumed the 
management of the Covent Garden 
Theatre in London, wrote to Payne for 
some new pieces to be produced at that 
theater. Payne accordingly sold him 
three manuscript plays for the sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. One of 
these plays was “Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,” into which the song of “Home, 
Sweet Home” had been introduced. 

The song had been written in Paris, 
on a dull October day, when Payne was 
occupying a small room in the upper 
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story of a building near the Palais 
Royal. To quote his own words, “The 
depressing influences of the sky and air 
were in harmony with a feeling of soli- 
tude and sadness which oppressed my 
soul. As I sat in my room diverting my 
thoughts with the sight of the happy 
crowds promenading tie streets below, 
the words came rushing into my mind, 
to lift, console, and refresh my over- 
burdened heart.” It was under these 
influences that he wrote the song which 
has touched responsive chords in the 
heart of the world and immortalized the 
name of its author. 
The following are the words of the 
gong as originally written: 
*Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home! 
A Charm from the skies seems to hal- 
low us there 
(Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassing all other), 
Which, seek through the world, is 
ne’er met with elsewhere 
(There's a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played), 





FACSIMILE OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” IN PAYNE’S HANDWRITING 


Even stronger than time, and more 
deep than despair! 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles 
in vain! 
Oh, give me my lonely thatched cot- 
tage again! 
The birds and the lambkins that came 
at my call, 
(Those who named me with pride, 
Those who played by my side) 
Give me them, with the innocence 
dearer than all! 
The joys of the palaces through 
which I roam 
Only swell my heart’s anguish— 
There’s no place like home. 


The author afterwards rewrote the song 
for Henry R. Bishop, who composed the 
music from an old Sicilian vesper. 
Payne had not the slightest musical 
taste. 

“Clari” was produced at the Covent 
Garden Theatre about the middle of 
May, 1823, one hundred years ago, and 
met with a degree of success which was 
quite as surprising to the manager as to 
its author. 

“Home, Sweet Home,” was sung for 
the first time by Miss Maria Tree, sis- 





ter of Ellen Tree, afterwards Mrg 
Charles Kean. Her artistic rendering 
was particularly appealing and “brought 
down the house;” and more interesting 
still—brought Maria Tree a husband, for 


after the performance a wealthy London ~ 


merchant sought an introduction, which 
was granted, and her fascinating charms 
did the rest. 

The piece had what is called ip 
theatrical parlance “a great run,” and 
never failed to fill the theater to over. 
flowing. The words and music of the 
song were so popular that more than” 


one hundred thousand copies were sold | 


by the publishers within one year after 
its publication. But Payne did not 
share in the great success which fol 
lowed, and was cheated by both manager 
and publisher; neither did his name 
appear on the title-page of the song,” 
from the sales of which the publisher” 
realized a fortune. ; 

It was not until 1832 that Payne wag ™ 
to hear his song sung in his native land. 
When he returned to New York, a com 
plimentary benefit was given him at th 
Park Theater, where he had made his” 
first appearance as an actor twenty-three” 


years before; the house was filled from ™ 


pit to gallery by one of the most intel 


lectual audiences ever assembled within 7 


its walls. The tickets were five dollars 
for the boxes and one dollar for the gal- 


lery; the receipts at the box-office were 
$7,000. The critics stated next morning ~ 


that it was the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful dramatic entertainment that had 
ever been given in New York. 

The following day Payne heard of a 
parrot, belonging to a hotel-keeper, that 
had been taught to sing “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and walked some distance to 
see it. Approaching the parrot’s cage, 
he requested him to sing the song; when 
Polly promptly replied, to the great 
amusement of Payne, “I can’t, I’ve got a 
bad cold.” 

Eighteen years later, in Washington, 
Payne was present at a concert given by 
Jenny Lind in a hall hastily constructed 
for the occasion on the ruins of the 
National Theater, which was filled by a 
most distinguished audience, among 
whom were President Fillmore, Daniel 


Webster, Henry Clay, General Scott, and | 


Howard Payne. The closing song on 
the programme was “Greeting to Amer- 
ica,” written expressly for Jenny Lind 
by Bayard Taylor. 


emphasized it by rising and making 4 
profound bow to the singer, who turned 
towards Payne and sang “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The audience was electrified 
and gave full expression to its enthu- 
siasm at the end of the first line. But 
this is not unusual to-day, for prima 
donnas still succeed in bringing tears 
and heart-aches to many a wanderer, 
and in New York Galli-Curci sings it 
after a programme of modern music, 
and sings it with supreme taste, mak- 
ing the immortal song sound like 4 
classic, although neither the words nor 
the music are really great. Human ass0- 
ciations outlive art and are universal 


The applause was © 
most enthusiastic, and Daniel Webster | 
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THE LAND BEYOND 


NTO the lives of most men comes 


f' 


at some time an urge— 

An impulse to journey out and see 
t lies beyond the local horizon, to 
pect other, newer lands. 

The story of many a man’s success 

a record of that impulse acted 
—of a fortune founded in “the 
beyond.” 

The Pacific Northwest is singularly 
in men who came—many of them 
y handed—to see what the coun- 

offered. And found there oppor- 
ity, happiness and prosperity be- 
the common measure, 


electric power plants; the stupendous 
irrigation projects—all typical of the 
vast scale of things in the Pacific North- 
west, are sights worth going far to see. 

If your interest is in the soil, you 
owe yourself a first hand knowledge 
of the marvelously fertile farming and 
fruit lands. Or stock: there are the 
superb dairy herds, the equally mag- 
nificent beef cattle, the great sheep 
ranches and the famous poultry farms. 

Visit the world’s largest salmon fisheries and 
canneries ; the mines and oil fields, the great 


harbors of the Pacific Northwest ports. And 
with these—and more too numerous to list— 


you will enjoy a scenic grandeur and climate that 
will make your tour an unforgetable pleasure | 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks, the Columbia River Highway, 
the Alaskan tour—numberless natural won- 
ders that are nowhere in the world :surpassed. 


% % % 


Everywhere in the Pacific Nerthwest--in the 
cities, in the country—you will.sense a vastness 
of achievement, a rush of progress, the near- 
ness of a great destiny—but. more than that! 

You will feel the realness of “ equality of 
opportunity ”—a higher valuation of the indi- 
vidual, and a larger chance for a man to suc- 
ceed on his own resources. 

Visit the Pacific Northwest !—not alone to 
see it, but to appraise it. Cover the ground 
yourself—weigh your abilities 
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is is an invitation to you 
visit the Pacific North- 
. An invitation to in- 
t in a vacation that will 
only enrich your ex- 
lence and broaden your 
m, but may change 
greater happiness and 
perity your whole life. 
The gigantic forests, tre- 
ous logging opera- 

, saw mills and paper 
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To the Pacific Northwest the Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
Railroads are dedicated—to its service 
and development, present and future 





; the titanic hydro- 


#H1caGo BuruncTon & Quincy RR. Route 
NorTHERN Paciric Ry. 
Great NortHern Ry. 


and means in the scale of its 
opportunities. Let your own 
judgment, based on your per- 
sonal observation, decide 
whether or not this is the land 
for you. 

Write for interesting booklet, 
“Through the American Won- 
derland.’’ Address P. S. Eustis, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. 
J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Clb the Pacific Northwest 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


in their appeal, and this simple song Corcoran in 1883, and they now rest F' teris 
with its simple melody lives in spite of Oakhill Cemetery, Washington. A oe 
changing fashions and changing condi- Just one hundred years after its 7" in “2 
tions. mantic eonception the manuscript, ed golden 

Could anything be more appropriate taining the original score, words gmeross t 
than the following lines on a white music signed and dated, has found§. looke 
marble slab which marks Payne’s grave resting-place on these shores. illough 








































































We're Expecting You 


"The Charmed Land 


This Vacation 


VERYTHING’S ready — divine 
weather, majestic, snow-clad peaks, 
glorious mountain lakes, sylvan trout 
streams, tumbling waterfalls, big trees 
and ferns and wild woodsy things, the 
surf pounding in from the Pacific, great 
stretches of inland sea, scenic motor 
roads, alluring trails and comfort 
everywhere. 
Everything you’ve heard of in sport from 
sea bathing to summer coasting and skiing. 
No pests or poisonous reptiles, cyclones 
or pind ace air a life stain blend 
of the salt sea, the ozone of the mountains 
and the balsam of great forests. 
You'll play and eat and sleep as you never’played 
or ate or slept before. 
Forget your worries, forget the humdrum world, 
and come out 


- — ia 3 laughter in every streamlet 


Out ome a fresher breeze is blowing, 

Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts with d are 

Low round-trip summer rail rates and fine roads 
for the transcontinental motorist. 

Send for the Charmed Land booklet, brimming 
with vacation suggestions. 

No visitor to any part of the Pacific Coast should 
Sail to ty ae least one way via Seattle and the 
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Seattrite CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
903 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


SEATTLE 


Center of America’s Summer Playground 





in Tunis: 


Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angels 
said, 
“Welcome to Heaven’s Home, Sweet 
Home!” 


His remains were brought to the land 


of his birth at the expense of W. W. 


THE 


FICTION 


PILGRIW’S REST. By Francis Brett Young. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §2. 


This is not the first novel Mr. Young 
has written dealing with mining life 
and economic problems. This present 
story has its scene in South America 
and its time is the period just before the 
war. As “The Black Diamond” pre- 
sented the toil and limitations of the 
coal miner’s life, so here the author 
deals with that of the gold miner, but 
includes many other phases of life, 
character, and struggle. The book has 
a certain solid value, but for charm and 
tenseness we still look back to the au- 
thor’s “The Tragic Bride” as his best 
work. 


TOLSTOVS DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated 


by Nathan Haskell Dole. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Dole is well known as the trans- 
lator of Tolstoi and other Russian au- 
thors. This volume contains Tolstoi’s 
plays, includes some things found after 
his death, and has the advantage, as 
compared with former editions of some 
of the plays, of having been compared 
with the original text and of containing 
passages cut out by Russian censors. 


POETRY 


HILLS GIVE PROMISE (THE): .LYRICS. 
CARMUS: A SYMPHONIC POEM. By 
Robert Silliman Hillyer. The B. J. Brim- 
mer Compafy, Boston. $1. 


Robert Hillyer already has given evi- 
dence of his skill in the sonnet and 
other verse forms, through which he is 
able to gain poignant emotional and 
musical effects. The first part of this 
book will support his reputation in this 
respect. Many of the lyrics and sonnets 
deal with the emotions attendant upon 
romantic love and its passing, often 
with genuine and successfully communi- 
cated feeling. In some instances, how- 
ever, the content runs thin behind the 
skill, and some of the pieces are merely 
accomplished verse, or less. The musi- 
cal analogies—such poems as “Andante,” 
“Threnody,” and “Nocturne”—reveal an 
interest in the sister art which may 
explain the author’s successful’ manipu- 
lation of syllabic and tonal effects. The 
“Bight Pastorals” mark the high point 
in this section of the book for simple, 
natural, and musical utterance. 

The symphonic poem is a parable of 
man’s spiritual adventure in quest of 
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union with an envisioned perfectiogvhile. 5 
and, while an opulence of imaginatiq ‘TU 
and a certain engaging simplicity * _ 
treatment render it occasionally capi, tne: 
vating, it is not, on the whole, p® Jeric! 
foundly moving. The last canto, ho® gaffer 
ever—which is philosophical summary barn, 
is an excellent poem in itself, closemfishing | 
wrought, finely written, and glow us fo 
with a high intellectual passion. Hom« 
volume as a whole brings together son 
effective and pleasing pieces of work 7 
a man skilled in his art. The book § gimp) 
mechanically attractive (printed .c taki 
French glaslan, deckle-edge, hand-ma@ mistr 
paper) and contains five striking g 

bolic drawings by Beatrice Stevens. 


recently it was bought for $1; 
by Mr. Sibley, of Rochester, and 1 
sented by him to Rochester Univers 
Library. Galli-Curci was anxious 

procure this original manuscript for } 
own famous collection, and, inasmuch 
she is to-day the best interpreter of ¢ 
world-famous song, perhaps she was ¢ 
titled to it. 
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ROCK FLOWER. By Jeanne Robert Fost year 

Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.75. e”_th 


Poetry extraordinarily dowered wit% neve 
a rich and sane imaginative qualita scen’: 
genuine emotional content, and the tang of sis 
of life is to be found in this volum 
which is Mrs. Foster’s third boo 
What one regrets is that selection DERING 
material sometimes went wide of the@®” W- ' 
things to include the now-familiar ph - 
nomenon of short vers libre, in whit 
thought and emotion are grown acute 
self-conscious and self-observant, wi 
the usual result of preciosity. This 
all very accomplished, of its kind; 
it brings no contribution to the spir 
On the other hand, most of the poem, 
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in “Songs of Evin” and “Winds in Wig, on 
Grass”—the two best sections of tf. 
book—are instinct with the mys. i 


and terror and pity that are at theh 
of life. “Upon the Sea” and “Lé 
ness I” are exquisitely wrought ! 
These and some others are done Wi 
genuine feeling and with a high de 
of technical skill. The same may 
said of “In Patterned Cloths,” a 

of sonnets distinctively feminine 
psychology. On the whole, the book f 
rich in poetic values and the work be 
the imprinted contours of an individu 
mind. 
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YANKEE NOTIONS. By George 8. Bryan. LA 
Mustrat 


University Press, New Haven. . $1.25. 
Mr. George S. Bryan belongs to “gtibe 
group of writers who have forged thepiis bo 
way into bound volumes by the pleasigltific i 
path of F. P. A.’s daily newspaper esting 
umn. “Yankee Notions” is a divertigon ga 
volume, rich in humor, and particul rem 
faithful in its rendering of the color# hotos 
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acteristics of New England village 
A sample of his notions is to be 
‘ ity gad in “Nigh to Jericho:” 


ript, ed golden fortnight we had come afoot 
rds ross the Green Hills. We had 
foung§ looked upon 
Hiloughby Lake, in all its highland 
y $LE _ charm; 
id Memphremagog, whose discord- 
and DH ant name 
hiversiBjies its beauty, linked with Whit- 
xious tier’s muse. 
t for hp breezy tracks we climbed and in 
much dark giens 
or of fave rested, or beside a vocal brook, 
was ¢ the warm odors of the evergreens. 
stood on Mansfield’s summit and 
beheld 
crumpled world—gigantic parapets 
nd headlong scarps—stretched like 
a giant’s dream; 
fectiogfhile, seen afar through that un- 
troubled air, 
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y shimmering the long glory of Oo 
Champlain. ‘ 
md then, as we drew on toward t 


le, pi 
to, he 


Jericho, 
‘gaffer hailed us from a moss-hung 
' barn, 
ishing to know what matters called 
' us forth— } 
Home Week, so he ventured; oi 
perhaps 


work ball play, or a drill at Burlington? _— - 
0 ncle,” some one said, “we're * . . 
book Fsimpie chats, When Your Building is Protected 


taking in the scenery.” With 


mistrust ais by This 20-Year Bond— 


ng 8} eyed us and our budgets. 
said he, 

stg across these hills fer forty y OU are not only insured against roof repair expense but you are 

r ; PRs “ ri 

thie wiih seoratel srete—~“I safeguarded against all roof troubles. For the Surety-Company 
never see Bond that guarantees the Barrett Specification Bonded Roof means 
scen’ry!” And he watched us out much more than appears on its face. 

the tam oof sight. 




























It means that the roof was laid by a roofing contractor who has 


bp: TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION earned a reputation for skillful, dependable work. For only roofers 
‘tion QNDERINGS IN THE QUEENSLAND BUSH. with these qualifications can obtain the Surety Bond Guarantee. 
of the@®y W. Lavallin Puxley. Houghton Mifflin : 

far phyO™Pany. Boston. $3.50. It means that a Barrett Inspector was present on the job to see that 
, whigititing largely from the view-point of the high-grade pitch and felt called for by the Barrett Specification were 
acutegmuralist, yet in plain layman lan- properly applied to give maximum strength and durability—present to 
t, wi the author, a young English- make the famous cu fest which insures that all details of the Specifica- 
This @us@» describes in an unconventional tion have been carried out—present to see that the heavy top coat of 
nd; baer hundreds of the exotic trees and Specification Pitch was poured—not mopped—and the gravel or slag 
, spirgeae!s. plants and birds, of one of the surface properly imbedded to insure as high a degree of fire protection 
, pom favored parts of the Australian as any roof can possibly provide. 

in Wigenent. Many interesting side-lights ‘ 

of tue in Australia, concerning the peo- When your roof is built by a reliable roofer, and is laid strictly 
nyse 2e aborigines, the pioneers, poli- according to The Barrett Specification, you are assured of freedom 
e heage 22d life on a “station” or ranch are from roof troubles even far beyond the bonded period. 

tonegee into the narrative. The author ; ' ‘ spo ai ; 

Tyrie been chiefly in the “out back” of Experience has proved that, thanks to their high quality, The Barrett 
e island continent, where “the weird Specification Bonded Roof costs less per year of service than any other 
7 degrque’y: and the endless sounds and kind of flat roof. 


) "4 
may ¥ and scents, and the curious ani- 


hopping about, and the ‘strange There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs—Type 
a “Bent. birds’ flying overhead in flocks, “ AA,” bonded for 20 years, and Type “A,” bonded for 10 years. 
nail fia number of other wonderful things Both are built of the same high-grade materials, the only difference 
+ hoagie the Australian bush a thing to being in the quantity used. 


k bese ~ 
lividugee Sbout. as bid 
Copies of the Barreit Specification seni free on request. 














SCIENCE 
an. [AL CURIOSITIES. By W. 8. Berridge. > 

5. |Mlustrated. Small, Maynard & Co., New The Company : 

to tigers. $2. 

d thefiis book is popular rather than | new yor Cc Philadelphi Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cinci 
leasieitific in its appeal, and is decidedly Pittaburgh Detroft New Orleans Sm om Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas ai 
pet o@festing in its presentation of infor.|*'*°°%y — Atlante Hl — oe — aimed 
vert n gathered from various sources THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited : 

cu! remarkable birds and animals. | yontreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Bt. John, N. B; Halifax, N. 8. 


lor 4 hotographs are unusually good. 
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Your wife needs a key to the 
front door; your chauffeur needs 
a to the garage; the maid 
n a key to the back door, 
You a master key that will 
oe all doors, Note simplicity 
of Rusewin keys, 





HETHER you are building a town house, bungalow or 
cottage, or reconstructing your t home, your 
dealer will be glad to show you the exquisite designs, 
so characteristic of Russwin Hardware, and to i 
just what Russwin service means. 
For Russwin service means more than supplying hardware to harmonize with the archi- 
ra ee eS ae pete Sat wi oergn. ont sighs, 20, al 0 
t st 
= hat will insure you against repair worries. ware that proudly 





economy of the best.’ 
Whether you install a Russwin night-latch, or make your house secure and beautiful 
with Russwin Hardware throughout, you can always be confident that the name Russwin 

symbolizes security, trouble-free service and lasting beauty of design and finish. 

“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 

New York San Francisco Chicago London 




















Fourteen East Sixtieth Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and ance of a Private Residence. Opposite the Metro- 
politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs; Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


Eager & Babcock 


| SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS New Dork City 

































GLORY c 

BY KARL W. DETZER 
(The funeral of Edith Cavell, Brib hee 
‘war nurse murdered by the Ge ’ 
held just four years ago—May 15, 1y Boirt, 
in Westminster Abbey, with full mii 28 8° 
honors and in the presence of the Ki byterial 
and all the notables of the Empire, pgp William 
ing the service the choir ' nt 
Twenty-third Psalm.) 7 patton 
HE Lord is my shepherd; I shat e900 
want. Law 8c 
The Belgian night is ripped with cann@ profess 
fire, the Am 
The grim guns chant a blasphem York C 
refrain, Americ 
Sharp lightnings flash across the twist promin: 
wire, of the ] 
And star shells make mad fireflies LFRI 
the rain. of 


He maketh me to lie down in green pq rectly « 
tures: He leadeth me beside the gus in tl 


waters. He restoreth my soul: not prc 
Patrols are tramping through a pris@ MOrTOW 
gate, for a | 


A woman stirs within the murky room P Dilip 
The clocks are striking, sentries hesitat setts, a 
A voice is barking orders through tig 204% ® 
gloom. ARI 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteo ty 
ness for His name’s sake. Yea, thou speed d 
I walk through the valley of 'a Russi 
shadow of death, I will fear no evi and the 


for Thou art with me; Thy rod @ tious d 
Thy staffethey comfort me. va 
The sullen rain—a growl of scrapin tio 
feet, ciate ec 

Then four sharp shots. And as tin, ye 
woman fell with Je 


A nation’s honor died. Along the stre contrib 
Ran Immortality to meet Cavell. preside: 


Thou preparest a table before me int Magazii 
presence of mine enemies; Thou a 3 thi 


nointest my head with oil; my view 
runneth over. L. Stid; 
The princes kneel, the drum is throbbit of Det: 
low views h 

. af viev 


Cavell who did her part with no re 





Comes home while melancholy bug Detroit 
Henry 
blow. _, 
Man may forgive, but no man canf ona 
! ) 
wit oppone! 
Surely goodness and mercy shall foliigamit | 


me all the days of my life: And 1WBAny in: 
dwell in the house of the Lord fe be base 







VETERANS WHO WANT 
SOMETHING TO READ 


HERE are some eight hundred i 
T service men at the United Stai@e 
Veterans’ Hospital at Oteen, North Garg” 
lina. This is a permanent hospital, Digg” 
up in the mountains. These men @ 
we are told, extremely anxious to ® 
more reading matter than reaches WiGiy 
and it would afford them a great d 
pleasure and help if readers would a 
the trouble to send them current oF 
cent magazines. Such periodicals 
be addressed to, The Library, Une@ 
States Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N.© B* 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


pnry W. Jessup is a well-known 
4 New York lawyer. Though born in 
'‘Boirft, Syria, he is of American parent- 





a age, son of a prominent American Pres- 
the ki byterian missionary and grandson of 
ire, Dub William J. Jessup, of Pennsylvania, who 
sang i™ presented to the Chicago Convention the 
platform on which Lincoln was first 
elected. Mr. Jessup was educated at 
Shall nf princeton and the New York University 
Law School, at which he later became 
h cann@ professor of Law. He is a member of 
the American, New York State, and New 
sphemo™ york County bar associations and of the 
American Geographic Society, and a 
€ twist# prominent participant in the activities 
of the Presbyterian Church. 
Teflies trrep E. STEARNS sees the question 
of prohibition from an angle di- 
reen pa rectly opposed to Mr. Jessup’s, and tells 
the sus in this issue why he believes we are 
i not providing a “Square Deal.for To- 
aD Morrow’s Citizens.” Mr. Stearns has 
for a long time been connected with 
ky room Phillips Academy of Andover, Massachu- 
hesitayg setts, and has been principal of that fa- 
ough ty mous school since 1903. - 
ARIA Moravsky casts her critical 
foreign eye upon present-day trav- 
iohteow@ ers, and finds them pre-eminently 
 thoug speed demons and luxury lovers. She is 
of M$) Russian by birth and views Americans 
no evif'ind their manners with an air of judi- 
rod WH ious detachment. 
OURTENAY SAVAGE began writing fic- 
acreye tion in 1909. He is a former asso- 
diate editor of the “Forum” and was for 
| as two years associated on the “Reader” 
with Jeannette Gilder. He is a frequent 
¢ St@iontributor to magazines and is vice- 
ell, president and secretary of the Wildman 
e in tMagazine and News Service. 


‘how a [* this issue appears a second inter- 
my view with Henry Ford by William 
L. Stidger, pastor of St. Mark’s Church 
of Detroit. Both Mr. Stidger’s inter- 
Views have been written from the point 
of view of an admiring friend of the 
Detroit manufacturer. His opinion of 
Henry Ford, however, cannot’ be 
eruptly dismissed on this account, even 
by those who disagree with it. Political 
opponents of Henry Ford might as well 
Mimit that there is magic in his name. 
Any intelligent opposition to him must 
be based on a recognition of this fact. 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 

poem mw as you wear a B. K. B. It fits 

comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 

off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 5 for $2. 

. NIGHT MPG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


robbin 


































Retailing— 


Our 100,000 business men posers ome showing 
lively interest in a series of articles on the hig 
fe nae reveal artes cu Raced hs 
vea icles on . As 
the official an El magazine of the “U. 8. 
Chamber of Commerce we are in position to see 
articles. are authoritative. They are! 
magazine, 25c. 
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Under old brushing methods, few escaped 
tooth troubles. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. 


In fact, tooth troubles constantly increased 
—became alarming in extent. That’s what 
led to this new method, which has brought 
to millions a new dental era. 


Those dingy coats 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is their 
chief enemy. It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. Food stains, etc., discolor it. 
Then it forms dingy coats. 





Must Fight 


The film on teeth, or you may suffer 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. These 
two great film combatants were embodied in 
it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent, 
which leading dentists of some 50 nations are 
advising now. 


Fights acids too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of 





Tartar is based on film. That’s 
why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to 


Never use a 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it wi' 
ful scouring. Its polishing 
agentis far softer than enamel. 

film combatant 
which contains h grit. 


tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


ut harm- 








cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Almost universal 


Film-coated teeth were almost universal. 
The ordinary tooth paste could not effec- 
tively combat film. So dental science set out 
to find effective film combatants. 

Two methods were developed. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, without any 
harmful scouring. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 





tists the world over. 


Thus every use gives mani- 
fold power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents. That was not done before. 


For beauty’s sake 


People who see the Pepsodent effects will 
always use it, if only for beauty’s sake. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a delightful revelation. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





SAREE Pe 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 992, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





COCR Ree eee ee ee rest eeeeeee Oooo reese eeeeeeeees . 


Only one tube to a family. = 
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Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


16 May" 
Hotels and Resorts. 





S2ae= 


Combine Travel and Study 
The lian Seiad School 


Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write for details to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


Europe via Mediterranean sti, 
h 93 da: e), 
Rau Jee-Ediubu ar vith Me Monte me Caro, Vienna 
Berlin). 4 countries and their capitals. 
on ATION TOURS- . June en: 
ped count $820; 72 ‘days 
ar. Illustrated booklet Mith map. 
‘ours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baitimore, Md. 


Ti EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned for you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, includi Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, etc. Expert leaders. 


@ PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY @ 


Th beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


aa ag = and most interesting of all 
tries, Come while the old age Ts 
Svovall. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 











for full information 
Rates for a single reom withest bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL WES 
‘DE 1 many with PRIVATE 
high hotels. We 





ason. 
HILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 
Join 


UNIVERSITY T small 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 conten Talks by Yale teacher 


European h 400 
Booklet. 516 § Gearon Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Great Western Railway | 
of England 


for Comfort, Convenience and 
Courtesy 


The Cathedral Line of England. 
The Country of the Abbeys. 


Go Great Western 
The Line to Legend Land. 


Write for information and 
illustrated Travel Books to 


R. H. LEA, General Agent, 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and 37 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto, Canada 

















EUROPE jsi.22'3 
Ey eZ 


MENTOR TOURS **neses 





LMS 


stands for 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


THE LARGEST RAILROAD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


and “‘ The Best Way ”’ to obtain quick 
access to A towhaagy Ristindhen Aven, 
the Washington Country, the rome 
¥ ne pa Dares and William 
as ~ ~ Siete Bi ott «my ; 
0 ambri irmin ~~ 
Chester, and the Coastal Reams 
North Wales ; Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby and the Peak pets Man- 


linked with the romance of other days 
by oe Bs pens of and 
BUR 

son in tour th h 
A England, Sootland and Wales to incl le 


TORY & ROMANCE,” free on application 
to . 


~ JOHN FAIRMAN, Agent 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
200 Fifth Avenue, - - New York 


A 30 Binal Gates be to 
rope only 
Including ant traveling, living ne a ht- 
seeing expenses. Longer tours up to $1,100. rite 
for booklet H-x8. 
Gates Tours-Founded 1892 
“ World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fitth Avenue, New York 


F—-UNIVERSITY—————= 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with e ] 
feauces under leadership of SE 
whieh rience, and at inoderate cost for 

rd of - ye Service—Con- 





Study Tour of Europe Sep 
4 age 2 79 da ll ex: 
GE, Attion Sit GM, THOMPED 


orth enti College, Seahulent e 


EUROPE 1923 


Zyavel with us tothe a e ue capitals 
of the Old World: burgh, Land iain, 
Paris, Brussels, A 


Send for new booklet, poser ao 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Frank’ klin Street, Boston, Mass. 























win be given 
Free Trip to Europes) iocice 
# a small party. Price $750-to $1,300, no ex- 
7 vas. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
: 
at Si 


—e be given to poet he Alliance 
+ 136 Prospect St., East eh, N. J. 


olm. Established Babcock’s 
EUROPE AN ee tare of an tng 08 





MAINE °° @ 
DRIFTWOOp 


Bailey Island, Maine 


June 15 to rg 1. 
ua r entity ta 


ye Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, mod x 

of home <n » Black 1 bass, trout, 

Other inf ormation ‘and nd bookict a 
FRANCIS D. TH 


Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor, M. 

peabe if you 1 eet on Saal ecom! 

iti rs. 

ae m on bs may terms at 


—- degen in Morris “Hie “Beautiful 
turesque scenery. m 
werner ~ ston Paring vnceforaa 














gy ¢ comfort and reaaure at a cost 

., conten ‘ood aervios. 
E SCHILLIN TOURS. « liated_ wi 

the Capital Nat’) Sane ST. PAUL. MINN 

TR A Ee Na EON RE ne 


Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL | = 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 








Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 





genial im ne | grou 37 

$490; 52 } ns $690; Italian Ex- 
CLARK’S TOURS 

404 Times Building, New York 























HE AVON FPuR to Bynor®. 


inc aan 
ists es, Switzer: 
sightseeing with Suburionbed conductor. 


EUROPE *‘rocr* 1923 
Featuring yr 


Experienced Uaiens Eat Tae class Savon. 
out. ¢ itinerary address Mrs. MAE F. 
MOSS, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 








Greene's 's Private Hotel,24 Gordon St. Janie, 
pa f C. Near British Museum. Room-break- 


(ati laments 
IMPERIAL HOTEL Ezsse!' LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, oi Thenters $2.55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast 


I d Ser egeet nay Gates 
n ON ip Ince (Nr. rerog, tt Deronah St.) W. ° 


a ETE 











Loon 
YORKCAMPS} es 
region heart of mountaing 
baths, t 
eggs, pouitry, ng, fishing 
P 
sen Fk Ror, oa a 


able,homelike hotel bet 
For booklet write Frank H ie and 


Ferndeaniifaiys tiflty situs ming country home bes 








seashore re and oe 
pmo pe wal | from the seashore. Open 

pa Rag arepeciay. ity. Adres 
The MISSES TALFOURD, Ogunquit, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD jibes 


COTUIT, MASS. 
Boating, i} Anges. 
place for: as. bye Sy CD = Hal 











MARBLEHEAD, MASS § 7 


The Leslie 


A exist, coy Bitio house by the sea. Opens 
June te baths. Descriptive book 
jet. ith Big 


WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS, 
Island Martha’s Vineyard 
2 minutes’ con from Woods Hole. ‘Sie 
Treezes. fishing, tenni. 
Good safe bathing. “A 





Ba, 

variety am dancing. 

for booklet. "AMERICAN PLAN OME 
Stockbrid ' 

The Maples In Be pee Ree 

Comfortable rooms. Excellent table: fresh 

vegetables, cream, eggs. W rite for terms. 








Edinburg Well-known West 


End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place lishment. Miss Slight 


R=: Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hil 
Fine location. Running wateril 


drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week: 





CONNECTICUT 





FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 
Mn = ay bane wh and study. Rome, Fior- 
Prict includes travel chaperonage. ietrec- 
in language, lite Reragtre, art and histo: 
Write for, prosnect Miss J. B. loa 
Director, A Hicks a Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPS 
TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 

Best of leadership 

For details write 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











GREENWICH INN 


THE Panini Bet 3 and LODGE 
ccommodating 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
On the Water. 50 Minutes trom N. Y. 
Frequent Sains. Goll, Zeaute, 3 Bathing, 





Make Reservations Now 


DISTRICT OF | 
COLUMBIA 


Hotel LaFayette 


= WASHINGCTON,DC. 75 


On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater- 
to exclusive clientele. The center of 
Tare con othe in Washington 
Hotel Chatham, New York, same management 




















MAINE 
The HOMESTEAD 2s 
MP ADELE, aW. ied Be Ne 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OViNear the White KIMBALL 
The place you’ve aoa wanted to k 
about, where you could rest and enjoy 
self. , bathi: —~ by fishing, tennis, | 
around the ca: moge fire. im chmbing. 5 dre 
H. CG. BEMIS, ith Chatham, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY 











On the Ocean be 
Spring Lake, N. Jae 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 


at the Edge of the Sea. 
Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 





otels and Resorts 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


905 
Health Resorts 





oy a “ot interet, 


Special 
Seeches. we 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 





tford Hall eR alain. Ave. 


First c naty 


ention OOKEY, Prop. 


sh GREEN TEA CUP iMe, 
Newport. Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
In beautiful country. An artistic home of re- 
finement and unusual charm. cine ous 
er coinfort. Limited accommodations. 
place to rest. Mrs. Helen Sheffield Lottimer. 





NEW TORE 


NEW YORK CITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Woedieih, p Semenan, Pa. Luxurious country 
ane cottage rooms; fine estate, owner 
trained nurse. Excellent cooking,abundanceof 
cream, good milk, green vegetables, fruits, mt. 
spring water, fine air. is en suite, eee 
baths, open wood a, electricity, sun-par! 

Good au’ xtomobi horses, swimming, Connie; 
simple i life. Booklet, Miss ELIZABETH LAMB. 








PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32d to 33rd Streets, New York 


RHODE ISLAND 


IT’S COOL AT 





(Subway entrance at door) 
One of the best known hotels inthe metropolis. 
Cc t to eatres, and in the 
heart of the ieee district Less than 50c 
taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 
$50 dade rama © >< 2. > - $2.50 ow tug 
250 double rooms Nate per day and upward 
Papen th et -- per day and upward 
Double rooms with bath 00 per day sad ward 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 


Wurricane, Essex Co., &. ¥. 

%~ Comfortable, homelike. “Alti- 

* tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Why verandas overtooking Keene 

Valley. Trout fishing. Cam 

—_ ing. Swimming pool. Go: 
; mile course 2 well Kove gree. Tennis 

uet. Fresh vegetables. 

cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
suites and single rooms. Open from June 
1. For further information odor 


Mgr., Hurricane 


lley Inn, Keene Valley, 
Bee Va Gvondack Mountains. 
to $30 per week. 75 rooms. 





Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the .main- 
land, off the Rhode Island Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 





ae 












































own garden. Tennis — 
The pe ad PALM GARDEN _ is sur- 

+ Maree, esse 3 miles. W. W. BLOCK, P by Dining Balconies and a fine 
Prop, Bi pyE WOOD COTTAGE, Keene orchestra is stationed here evéry evening. THE 
on free ratio »N. elite. . ged GEORGE C.: BROWN, Proprietor 
ear by, Tennis, a. golt etc. - 

aa || SPRING HOUSE Apartments __ 
Pr Uncas - on - Lake artments 
Tag Piantlowe Uzv-c-te | Hotel Hargrave Sa eT 
, 2. . . . ‘e 
d beach, eas stven. Ph ey solicited. West 72d St., thr 1 is an attractive hotel offering T ninhed apagteeant of 7 rooms in Brook- 
m, Mgr, «, through many rooms with bath ; orchestra ; ; | line, Mass. Location convenient and desir- 
———= Biirondack Mts. Tamarack Inn, in to Fist St.. New York d able. For particulars address 9,7%, Outlook. 
whe rubies rn Valley. _ Rest, good | } 300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely ancing afternoon and evening. Sunaeee. Somdiek © seas 

wh ‘ 
ty lie tables from our own garden. inc || fireproof.’ One block to 724 Bt. en- || Block Island is headquarters of | S Yopeptember 15m exclusive soction Fist. 
oie , ahing, hunting, ' mt. climbing, mov- —_—— of Central Park. Comfort and the Atlantic Tuna Club: finest bash near Cortelyou Road subway station, 
; other attractions. Terms: bined with moderate 4 3 j-room upper apartment in in amnily house ; 
Addr Write George R. Dibble. bakes Monk Se Semntell seukiet 2. surf bathing on the coast; golf; | screened porch; Christian adul 9,723, 
tennis’ motoring ; flying ; fishing. Outlook, or phone evenings Fintbuah 158. W 

's For further information write EX, (PEE Site. EAR TaD 


Overlooking park lak 
ally large rooms, bath and foyer, furnished. 
Hotel service. rant. To sublet for 
summer. $175 monthly. References. Address 
Bars, Bathe tery Park N. National Bank, 8 B’way. 


Hotel Clendening 


202 W. 103d St. 
New York City 


Short block from Broad waysubway sta- 
tion.Comfortable and homelike in every 
way. Write for rates and Booklet O. 


Hotel Judson 5S Wachingter ~ sae 


Residential hotel of highest type, combinin 
the a of hotel life with ts e comforts 
an_ideal home. American plan $1 pe day and 


u Buepee 50 per da: 
i AMUEE NAY. 0! , + 


Hotel. Webster 
UIRREL INN (Near 5th Avenue) 


Twilight Park, N. Y. 40 West 45th Street CPPTEE. Ve. “The Ma =< Delight- 
BAY 29 on until JOVEMEES 1 1, 1923. NEW YORK pw. ee ee large, aii 


for J da hot aa cold ; broa 
E PIM, M. F. WISTAR, Managers. ee a in the fashionable club and "A piazza, croquet, | fine r 


is. Terms reason 
hin five minutes’ walk to fs. exchanged. THE Missks SARGEANT. 
-class Rey completely, except Ii nen and silver. 1,000 feet 
» Mountain House those e desiring high best accom- “ Mt. View Farm.” | from yacht club and harbor r, good Sound view. 
in A dacks. Alti- = a Y mokersl t. 1,500 ft. Secluded | One house 3 500 fi e season j the other 
oie ooiecien ert lakes. Out- Ra 
. All conveniences. Excellent oo. 


tes and map eae an pons upon request. ry old, with modern bath- | house $900 for the season. Ap ng Miss Wilson, 
r Merwin, Blue Mountain Lake, N 


E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. I. 


When winter comes it’s "summer time at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, | == 
the Sportsman’s winter playground. Stop at 
Hotel Punta Gorda. 

ansett Bay, 


Narra 
Jamestown jarrakariers, 
Several nicely Surniaine ‘cot ges having all 
modern improvements. On the anane and 
qrectocking the Bay. For the season of 1923. 
orndy ke Hotel, J n, R.1 


VERMONT 


THE MAPLES 


A Quiet Country Home 
In the foothills of the Green Mts. 
Address G. W. Powers, Athens, Vt. Via Cam 
bridgeport railroad station, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Opens Saturday, April 28 
Weekly rains Mey and June 


mdacks — Interbrook Lod 
>| —— N. 
fores farm. % Nie 


meat cae ——_~- climbi 
cule ing, tepals, au 
We Lake ipe 6 
trong beatiful Wilmin m notch, 
Sable C: nteresting 
ve K, Prop. 


mie oss. The CRATER 
os. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
. Cottages with central club house 
meals are served. References requi 
lar or information address JOHN B. 
HAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 








Board Wanted 


oy UNE 1, for summer, by mother 
aud son, farm or village, where = d 
can 4 be ge nd work. Dry inate 
rences. Give all particulars. 
Seapien, St. Alban’s School, Washington, BD c. 


Real Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


OR RENT—KENT, CONN. From 
June 1 to Sept 30. Attractive, pleasantly 
situated home, nine room  oxeeeeey fur- 
nished. all conveniences, electric light and 
garage. Address Owner, Box 9,731, Outlook. 


TO RENT 


At Southport, Conn. 


For the summer months, two houses 
with electricity, and water, furnished 












































D4NB i = 
In Green M 
farm home, centw: 
a “= — YY ;. quiet, — vacation 
Beautiful — <a and drives; trout 


; special prices for for 








telephone 281 Fairfield; P.O.,Southport, Conn. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











a = 
at a moderate rate, by 
paith—Rates$70 per snout: $18 perweek. 
hior Camp for youn 

es $70 per month : 
iowa House for 
es $25 Single Recess per week; Double 
8 $40 per week and up. 
vences Required. Send for booklet 


or Inkowa House, Greenwood Lake,N.Y. 


* fi: etevation;45-miles 
from New York C: ity 
All outdoor Fah 
Horseback R ding : 

Tennis: yt 


: Long and short Sete h iki 

and sho ce h iss 
Expert leadership: Best equipment. 
mnior Cam piece girls from 12 to 16, is 


need for a high-class 
the week or 


women over 
18 per week. 
men and women : 











ilibyd. On Great South Bay. 
on and house.Cool,comfortab’ 


aun fhe Flog Bee Et 


-swimmmin 


Exceptional 
charm- 





it 
® Orient Point Inn 1923 
ent Point, L. I., New York 
a homelike. Delightful location. 
ten leanli: tab 


c 


ness, 

Rae! same management as Mt. 
ouse, . 

". McDONNELL, Prop. and Mgr. 





THE WISCASSET BUNGALOWS and 


CENTRAL DINING HALL 
Mt, Pocono, Pa. Furnished cot 
rent ous We, week, month, or season 
The comforts of a home 
. M. C. LOCK WOOD. 


POCONO 
MANOR 
INN 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 


The happy land of sports and health- 
giving rest. 18-hole = course, tennis, 
g; yand:hik- 
ing. Bracing climate, exce jent food, 
comfortable rooms, personal attention. 
The ideal week-end trip 
Less than 3 hours from New York via 
the D.L. & W.R.R. A beautiful 5- 
hour trip by automobile. Itissuggested 
that reservations be made at once. 
Garrett S. Hoag, Manager. 
Pocono or, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 


ae 





ithout ‘the : 








reen Lig etn Vt.. Old Ches- 
ter House, Chester, vt. Fane 


table, ee roome,sit conveniences. 
‘timed’ 


atmosphere, beautiful country, restful. 


CAUGHNAWAGA hen 7. 


Beautiful location, excellent table. $15 
Mrs. ERNEST HITCHCOCK, Pittsford, Vt. 


WYOMING 
Vacation on a real Stock Ranch 


THE SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE 
TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, detached sleeping 
cabins, tennis. Our ranch also 8 apples our 
table. Make reservations now wi H. 
y man & Son, Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyo. 
-Trapper Lodge mair ntains a complete 
lioantaie top Camp in connection. 


“Health “Resorts 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


N. ¥Y. 
incision ny a Remy Booklet. 


MARGARET MARY COTTAGE 
CHESHIRE, MASS. 

In heart of beautiful Berkshires 

gor chroule inyalids, convalescents and in- 

. Diet nursing a specialty. Rates reason- 

able. Mrs. George M. Egan, graduate nurse. 























Berkshire Farm For Sale 


170 Acres Located Between 
WINSTED and COLEBROOK 
2}4 taille from Winsted R.-R. station, 7 miles from Norfolk 
1,300 feet above sea level. patee on hilltop in 
midst of 60 acres of cleared land. 4 master bed- 
rooms, 3 hrooms. New Ronse, new pa. 

artesian well, fine sewerage system. La 
apple and pear comess, gardens, hay fiel 
00d hunting, , magnificent view. A big bar 
"sale, —y less than a Par 
address JOHN 8. 
th Be, New York. 


MAINE 


fa. FOR RENT. Fully 
Camden, Me. and | torniahed 
‘oa condone conn Best goleotions 
now or i no’ ans, and detai 
description. =, Rlans, and detailed 


rent CAMDEN, ME. 


Modern cottage with jiving-ra room, ——< 
room, study, ‘each with fire 
2 servants’ rooms, 3 baths ; Meitchen, qa 
—_ set — © butler’s pantry j piazza an 
sleeping- ae 6 —_ view 
over! Anata 7. temte 1,200. Mrs. N. B. 
FOSTER, 850 eBay Avenue, ew York. 

For Sale 


Grand Beach, Me. 52"Rent 


13 miles from Portland 
Large summer house and garage. Six mas- 
ter’s two bathrooms, room for 
three —_—_. ‘ennis, golf, unexcelled sea 
soins. Apply toe to Mire “4 0. VAN AMEE, 
27 Storer 8t., Port 














Real Estate 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 





MAINE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 





For Rent at Heron Island, Me. 


(Opp. Christmas Cove) 


Rent $200. 
Revi Ba Eddy, Teachers 


Betorem torti N. H. Furnished cottage 
to rent for the season.4 master bedrooms, 
= room, asi and no 
heme bi iving porches. 
Firep “4 ral heat, electricity. Bhiet lo- 
cation with fine view — Presidential 
Easy walking distance from station hotels 
and golf club. Refs. required. 9,747, 2, hotels, 





ISLESF ORD Cranberry x7 falan’ 
yo 


the SEAL HARBOR, ME. et for 
summer}; 


. Seley 5 
oft tt. Desert 


Delvon well Views 
V.Y. Be ise 
FOR RENT “island. Me. 


Five 
iche qn. Ad- 





Few and A Camp Cot 


dreas The Linens, Dobie Ferry, 


. Sugar Hill, N. H. — 
White Mts. = rent, or onepen 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. 
Satchell ’ Owner, 211 GatesAve. '_Brooklyn,N. 7. 


For Sale—90 Acre Farm 


On lake shore, near Laconia, N. H. 40 4 
pine, two beautiful pine groves ; 1l-room 

tage, electric lights, fine water 8 stem, wall 
modern paprovenente 1 foot rm with 
electric lights. This farm would make fine 








MacMahan Island oe 
FOR RENT FOR SEASON 


¢edfoom furnighed. pumnciiive cottage, 


icturesque is 
her. Address 


D.M. pear Boothbay Chestnut st., Phiindelphis, Pa. 


OWLS HEAD ME. 


RENT FOR SEASON, Sse oottnge, 


pamee, and a — _ =. 
acre point of land—ocean on Ee—no 


other houses on Ste 4 chet "Rockland. 
Address E. K. COULD, Esq., Rockland, Me. 


NEAR PORTLAND. 
For Sale or To Let 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. e colonial home, furnished, 
and grounds will be let separate from the 
farm if desired. om. an 8 room cottage with 
*o let. view, fine harbor and 
=~ w.G. Tien, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


pr UID HARBOR, MAINE 
. Furnished cottages to let, 
4 to 8 rooms, $150 to 











$300. Ocean views. = 
D. Whitehouse, Pleasant St., Augusta, Me. 
For Sale 


ROBINHOOD, ME. ors kent. 


Large, well-built, furnished Colonial a 
store, other buildings and steamboat wharf 
7-acre tract almost surrounded by water. 
Ideal summer location. 8 miles by road 
steamer from Bath. Fusmaate would re- 
ceive on i reste 
Write for pho: ogra) or ‘Selene. 2 
NEFF, 19 Clarks il Ave., Stamford, an 


trex SORRENTO, ME. 


RENT 
miles across the bay Ee ies Harbor, de- 
~ ay oy fur- 

Srict owed = 1 ough- 











= Two oe en meg 
‘© baths, two maids’ am Beno eee 
and ‘olf club near by, pine inn where m 
obtained. Rental $500. Mrs. R. N 
MacLAREN, 128 East 78th St.,New York City. 


Wayne, Me.—To Rent 


For Summer—Attractive 2-story farmhouse, 

9 rooms, furnished ; screened piazza ; $100 per 

pomth baa 50 miles from Portland. near 
e An roscoggin references re 

Apply to Mrs. A. L. MayTsr, Cinta Mass. 





me. Good location for summer 
hotel. There are also 3 nice summer cottages 
and oo for 25 more. 10 minutes’ walk to 
depot. H. MERRILL, Lochmere, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnish for reut and for sale. Write for 

booklets. SarcENnT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


WONALANCET, N. H. 


es to rent for the season 
aoe "te ARTHUR T. WALDEN 
NEW JERSEY 


” | For rent,season June ae. 1. Very ane 
pa | furnished 8-room house. Garage. Rea- 

le rent. Kxcellent commutation, rity. 
ticularly accessible to oe } 
Telephone Hackensack 651 W. 
Robert Nutt, 267 Union 8t., | x Ba 


FOR RENT £4505, JUNE 


PoTOBES 1. Seven-room furnished ¥ 

lish stucco house. ae garden, ttrac- 

tive surroundi commutation, a 
N.J. Pelephone Si ves it 6171, 

Mrs. C. R. Place, se rich ve.,New York City. 


NEW YORK 


On Lake Geor, 4 
Cottages for Rent in Adirondac 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, riding. Meals 
at club if desir 
GLENBURNIE CO., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


dirondacks. For rent, fully furnished 
rooms in cottage; electric lights, open 
fireplace, sutvet bath, large piazza, quiet 
location, near Beaver and Lins yi Lakes, 
Number 4, N. Y. Address Oren G. Fenton. 


Adirondack Camp 4imcivaiy 
——- bs ye aS Ph ay 


Adirondack Bungalow Camps 


Furnished. For Gentiles. 5 rooms and bath, 
running water,open fireplace,screened porch. 

for season. 7-room cottage, artistically 
urnished, $250. Garage. Surrounded by 
mountains. Fine center one touring. Jersey 
milk and cream, fresh vegetables, ice and other 
supplies convenient. Tu songuins Gnauedieh om 
cepted. ALMoN Warp, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. 



































o for 
Maine Coast Ponte "Bathroou, large 
veranda. Exceptional sea view. Pine —y and 
bathing beach. 12 miles from Bath and boat 
service from Bath and Boston. 9,761, Outlook. 


__MASSACHUSETTS 
CAMBRIDGE,MASS. 


Furnished house and 1-car garage from June 
1to Oct 1. Rent $200 for season. Large yard 
with shade. 5 blocks from Harvard University. 
Living-room, library, dining-room, kitchen 








THOMAS B 
307 Harvard ie, 


por = BENT #1. July and August, 

ield, Mass., on Mohawk 

Tra 1, he — on quiet, shady street, near by 

tiques ; Hotel. te 7 fu —— with an- 

ues ; sun porch, fireplace, en, garage. 
its. For vortionlazs | edavess Bo: x 493. 


Qee a riige, Mass. 





Girendncls Summer Home for rent or 
sale. Large, beautiiul cottage. Wonderful 
view. Modern a d comfortably furnished. 8 
master ——- 3 baths and shower. Private 
garage. Ice and w furnished. ervante: 
quarters. For price and further details write 
to E. M. CRAWFORD, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 
dasatomen Sites For Se Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone i4F14, 





eangtive Furnished Cotta; err. 
fy Cayuga Lake, near Ca we ating 
a, ber season. Excel 
a ad sup oeeeing: 
H. hing Bani, 4 Prospec Ohio. 


FOR SALE iors am 


woodland, brook, 
spring eee ge in_ house, all eaves | So 





ments. 6-room tenant house. Price $: 
Mra, J. L. WYCKOFF, Copake Falls, 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ie 


rent, Seoul hed. Magnificent lake pm + ll 
tan view. Sand beach for ‘children. 7 rooms 
and bath. Rental $375. For floor plans, etc., 
address C.H . Easton, Box 1,Scarborough,N. ¥: 


FOR RENT 


On Beautiful Lake Champlain 


Facing Green Mountains of Vermont 
Furnished stone house of nine rooms and 
three baths. Garage. $1,200 for the season 
and to include fami y meinbership to private 
golf — (near), Tepe le garden, ice, 4 

Pee. a ed Jersey milk, more 

es broilers to be on 

veppines. 2 miles from stores D. & H. 
5. trains. Address 

H. E. POTTS, Wiillsboro, Essex County, N.Y. 



































ake Champlain. For sale or rent, cot- 
e, 
tion; beach ; 50 season. 
- Leaning, 91 ch ; $2,500 is Bw. ¥, 
Eleven rooms, four 
} aol gas = electricity, garden, heated 
rage. 
om to Flushing 2246, or write 
Mitchell, Whitestone Ave., e., Flushing, L. 
LYNBROOK, L. I. 2°39 
bath ; 3 bedrooms, 1 
pm a gee ny mins. Lo’ Cool, 
quiet, comfortable. Address 9,705, Outlook. 
t trolley to Oo 
call cneg, taet wearin “canting mow 
large, attractive rooms, 
Could not be built x ender dor $16,000 Tele- 
phone or write owner, B CK, 1230 
mate 
VERMONT 
Cheap | Place in Country 
of land (could buy more), brick house of 7 
rooms, 3 open firep running water. Price 
al Estate, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
AUTOMOBILES 
OIL; removes Ga saves oil; _ - 
by mail $1. Agen’ 4 ved 


6 furnished ; th of Esse: 
ideal rooms, furn south o} x, 
E. W 
or Rent, furnished ho in Flushi 
? = cook 
Adjoins Old — 
Gin Tele 18] ite 
], HOUSE to 
furnished, 6 
double, 2 single: June 1-Oct. 1 Expresses 35 
Beach. 
lestchester Bargain : White Plains ex- 
adjacent Knollwood Counters rs omer 8 
2 fireplaces, hot-water 
electric! city, qo $13,000. 
Ave., N. Y. e —~—"- 4585. 
33 miles railroad station, about 2 acres 
c. HA DL LEY. Reliable 
SAVE GASOLINE, BY USING ELECTRO 
anteed. Sam mele anted. 
ee IL COMPANY, HASTINGS, 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS,.—Special sub oe pees; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates. 
service. —— rch Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New Yor 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~ SHEEPMAN desires to correspond with 
party y willing to invest ten thousand dollars 
developing amoee Bee project with exceptional 
McLaughiin, 











bilities. 
estfall, Malheur Co., ox 
WANTED, to take charge of well equipped 
tea room in good locality or take half inter- 
est in one. Address Box 442, Stuart, Fla. 


STATIONERY 








Adirondacks, Auger Lake, Ford- 
way Camps. New, yen furnished 
poneprors foe for Ry eed 5 a of q rooms. 
Boating fishing. $150 to $250 per sea- 
son, ing, bathing rowboat. t. ice, ~4 Feever: for 
fireplace. Mace & NICOLLs, Keeseville, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 


Near _farategs Springs. Furnished cot- 
tage. Open country. Trout-brooks. Apply to to 
Eldridge Smith, R. F. D.5, Baliston Spa, 








Spend this Season in the 


Berkshire Hills 


Where the Cool, rapes Health At- 
mosphere Assures. Healt ay 
Comfort and Recreatio 


FOR LIST OF 


Furnished Homes for Season Rental 


Address 
Bureau of Information 


§ LENOX, MASS. 8 
NANTUCKET tuss. cogs MS ag 


rooms. Ocean frontage. 
PARRIER, 257 bo Sales @ Raline Ber ay , Syracuse, N. ¥ 








ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located hy mg, on Trout Lake, 
three miles from Bolton_ Landing, Lake 
eorge. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 
For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 


1,000 ISLANDS 
For par or tease bs t-rm of years, Little 
Stave Island, about 40 acres, Oo to interna, 
Hills, valley: An yh 9 intent ie 
wibilitios ft Part WEN, 


oy r landsca 
Seatene Heights, Be Pete Kineton. Fila. 











UNUSUALLY desirable se gn 4 for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets hig 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes ented 
with your name and address postpai 
Samples on request. You can buy. cheaper 
qeatbonery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave.. Troy, N. Y. 

HELP WANTED 

Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar, We train you by mail and put 
~ in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, an rag ones — 
ment, wor Write for ook, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY. ne eet 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

BECOME a landscape architect and tree 
expert ! Coy outdoor profession. You 
can earn $5,000 A My proficient. Learn 
in spare time t! wrough yoo methods. 
Many openin es ree iculars. Land- 
monet, ing nion League Building, Los 


8A eaMEN ‘WANTED — FREE” AUTO- 
MOBILE IF ELECTRO OIL HARMS 
our motor; me eh eS car’ boa ; — 


gasoline; full 
mai) $. PLECTRO OIL GO, HASTINGS, | Pro 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
AGENTS—$75-$100 weekly taking « 
for popular price smashing raincoats 
— advanced 


RAINCOAT COMPANY, 
R A 52 aie ie 


Ss 





Companions and Domestic 
WANTED—Man and wife (no child 
care for owners country house in ¢) 


— oop a 4 


aw family comfortable wh + 
ee position en Heya 
hose wii uca 
Outlook. = eee 
shires: two children, elven | is 
ires; two childre 
abies m, gir’ y ne rr 
WANTED, nurse for three ung a 
Address, with references, 
WANTED Use » Albany, N° Y. 
—Useful compani 0 
hold asgistan cation 2 cal 
desired Tithor’ than experience, 3,717, 0 ; 
WANTED—Two workers iu neighborhs 
house. Would consider man and wife 
guberience, or two women. Reply to Gene 
oman’s Educational and Indi 
trial Union, 25 South S8t., Auburn, N. Y, 
MATRON, with knowledge of dieteti 
pues iy fechoot tess pertencel ina bo: 
agricultu: schoo 
and salary. Address 3,718, 0: Outlook. 
MOTHER’S helper wanted: cheerful you 
woman of refinement with experience in t 
training of children to assist mother of fo 
Location, suburban New York. Engagemd 
* hy either June or September. 3, 
utloo 
CULTURED young lady of high standiz 
graduate college or eepesved girls cho 
ond of and attractive to children, 4 
interested in a summer’s outing in 
West, should address fully ‘a Outlod 
Manufacturer desires young lady to go 
his young girls to his small country home 
of summer, balance on short p 
rips and at city home, where elderly 0 
keeper isin charge. Protestant. of 
erences necessary. Send small photo 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Governess ; in the country; 
children, school age. 3, 670, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse, American Germ 
experienced traveler, useful companion, 

rvising housekeeper. oe or gentlem: 

uality references. 3,699, Outlook. 

REFINED, culturedjyoung woman, age 

trained nurse, college graduate, senior me 
ical student, desires ition as nurse< 
ion. Will travel. ferences exch 

733, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, going to Portland, 0 
June, will be traveling companion for in 
or children m return for expenses. Rele 
ences. 3,739, Outlook. 


i 








Business Gttuntions 


ome = 
er; 

siete. S67, 

AMERICAN woman with education a 


reponsibility and the exercise of judgme 
and tact. tt of references furnished. 3,7 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpe 


rience position supervisor 
| pretorred ; September. 


car; will 
utlook. 
ee — housekeep 
Episcopalian ee e fe 

Count red; with 
ood home ober than large 

erences. 3,668, Outlook. 

COLLEGE Sons Phillips Exeter 
Princeton '23, desires position after Jue 
as traveling companion for boy from 4 
2S of age. ill tutor if desired. 47 

utlook. 

COLLEGE woman and teacher, with a 
rience in foreign travel, desires position 
companion or governess with famlly gol 
to Europe this summer. . Moderate 
expenses. References. 3,705, Outlook. 

CUESURED young woman, Mid 

te, desires ition as companion. 
ers yryt tn 3, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, medical student, desires? 
sition for summer. Free June 1. 3,677, Outlo 

wo! England woman desires position 

housekeeper. Capable, refined. 0 
relerence of eight years. 3,690, Outlook. 

COMPANION, nurse maid, or alee ms 
Position wan’ by young a 
who — to travel in Kuro 


eral lar Address 
Lorraine Willits, 212 Fulton St "yew fo 


engania, 
le. 


NURSE, nursery governess, thorol 
reliable, Thildren over two. Will tavelets 
to Calif — Excellent references. 
Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN adaptable. willin 
assist light household d duties, wishes post 
3,744, loo! 

REFIN —y ‘widow seeks 

ion to invalid- or mothe 
erences. 3,742, Outlook. 

ADAPTABLE, sympathetic 

ractical nurse or companion. 
wn or country, trave we sti y 

testant. Excellent erences, + 
Buclook. 





ED 
ns 

taking 
i 


ats. FG 
lid-City Rae 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN of exceptional back- 
ground, who is closing engagement with one 
of America’s most prominent families, desires 

tion as secretary and household manager. 
ould also act as com ion or supervise 
motherless children. a Ootlook. 
PLE, refined, college graduates, as 
Pat = managing housekeeper on Amer- 
ican estate, or financial 
in country club. Can fu 
Outlook. 

POSITION wanted, companion or attendant 
for invalid, by widow of Congregational 
clergyman. Pleasant summer more than high 
wages. 3,731, Outlook. 

POSITION as traveling Sem mapa (lady), 


July and A t. No obj 
duties. 3,738, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced, as managing house- 
keeper or companion, at home or traveling. 
Best references. 3,740, Outlook. 

WOMAN, refined, experienced practical 
nurse, desires care of invalid, matron insti- 
tution. 3,735, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as_tutor-companion-governess. Experi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED French teacher would 
ike position for summer months as tutor to 
children or companion to lady. 
to country or travel. 
jand references. 3,653, Outlook. 

DARTMOUTH student of highest scholas- 
tic standing, widely traveled and generally 
accomplished, wishes to tutor this summer, 
3,720, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman, Columbia M.A., 
desires summer position as tutor or com- 

vanion. Will travel. Best references. 3,710, 
utlook. 

GOVERNESS-tutor desires position. Ex- 
perienced. Beginner French, music, Refer- 
ences. 3,713, Outlook. 

LADY, teacher violin, piano, would take 
summer position playing or teaching. 3,715, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-tutor, experienced teacher, 
musician, desires position. References. 3,712, 
Outlook 

BRYN Mawr woman, experienced resident 
or non-resident tutor, also competent to teach 
piano. At home in New Yor City. 3,711, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE student desires position as tutor 
or companion for you boy for summer. 
Best references. EK. U. Manchester, Delta 
Tau Delta House, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

YOUNG university instructor, educated at 
Williams and best. universities of country, 
wishes position for summer as tutor in math- 
ematics. 3,659, Outlook 

REFINED young woman, piano teacher, 
studied New York, ton, and Paris, con- 
siderable experience as teacher, governess, 
and companion, desires summer work with 
Protestants in New York or suburbs. Best 
references. 3,734, Outlook. 

WANTED, for July and August, position 
as tutor, com orh keeper, either in 
home or camp. Best of references. Address 
3,732, Outlook. 

FRENCH Protestant, private school teacher 
wants summer work. jamp, family, college 
work. July, August. Highly recommended. 
3,730, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher piano and French 
(Swiss) would accept position for summer, 
in _— family as governess for severa 
children. Small remuneration expected, but 
best references exchanged. 3,729, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, Protestant, desires position. 
English, French, German ; fond of children 
and all sports, tt references from twelve 
years’ p sition. Competent. 3,737, Outlook. 
-. PRINCETON graduate, ’22, wishes to travel 
abroad as tutor or companion in return for 
expenses and small salary. Drives car. Wide 
ex erience with children. Best references. 
3,747. Outlook. 

_ TEACHER Suis pate in family dur- 
ing summer for children between ages of 
eight and fourteen, 3,743, Outlook. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring beng in the 

care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 

nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 

the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 

York. onthly allowance and full mainte- 

nance is furnished. For further information 
dress Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sel! The 
Outiook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

SHOPPING made a pleasure by New York 
shopper offering services free. References. 
Miss Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 
| REFINED young woman, college graduate, 
desires to tour British Isles this summer by 
walking; wants companion. References re- 
quired. 3,709, Outlook. 

MOTHER of two small children, formerly 
a teacher, will take with her to her summer 
home in New Hampshire a babyor young child 
who requires special care. 3,714, Outlook. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art, dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 

WANTED—Two or three children under 
twelve to spend a happy, healthful, and prof- 
itable summer in New Hampshire under the 

are of two college women, one the director 

p private school for children. References 
d and given. For terms write te 3,741, 





er and hostess 
bond. 3,727, 

















THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


“ C'TRANGE as it may seem in a coun- 

try where workmen run the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the working 
classes,” says Joseph N. Brown, of the 
American Relief Administration’s staff 
in Russia, “we encountered not a little 
difficulty in discharging our ships on 
schedule through strikes of the steve 
dores. ... The stevedores refused to lift 
a hand until they were paid in full. It 
was only after the A. R. A. port officer 
at Odessa had wired Colonel Haskell at 
Moscow that any action..was obtained. 
A wire was received stating that funds 
were being sent by special courier. 
When the stevedores were shown this 
wire they went back to work and dis- 
charged the steamers.” 


Another one of the A. R. A.’s activi- 
ties in Russia has consisted in the re- 
establishing of opportunities for bathing, 
which seem to have, been neglected ~in. 
some places during the Soviet régime. 
“The Russian,” says Mr. R. H. Allen in 
a report on this matter, “loves to steam 
and bake himself until he has his skin 
red-hot, and then to beat himself with 
twigs to get himself redder. ... At the 
bath-house the bathers present their 
tickets, which are punched; they enter 
the dressing-room, undress and from 
there enter the steam-room, and then 
the wash-room, carrying a basin, a piece 
of soap, and a bunch of twigs. Towels 
are superfluous; twigs are essentials. 
The patient’s clothing is also baked and 
steamed in the disinfecting chamber 
while he is blissfully broiling in the 
bath-room and applying his American 
soap and his Russian twigs.” 


Five trains of de luxe cars of Ameri- 
can make have recently been shipped to 
China, according to the “Railway Age.” 
These included three private-cars. All 
were built of steel, and in some of the 
sleeping cars each compartment has its 
own lavatory and the beds are placed 
transversely instead of in the usual 
American way. The cars were shipped 
in sections and erected in Chinese shops 
by Chinese workmen. “The installation 
of the heating equipment, plumbing 
work, and electric lighting system pre- 
sented no difficulties at all to the force 
of workmen.” 


A subscriber sends a clipping from 
an old newspaper containing the follow- 
ing story about Daniel Webster: A 
blacksmith once called upon him, early 
in his career, to consult him about a 
legacy he had received, which was con- 
tested by others. Mr. Webster looked 
up the case with great care and even 
bought several law books bearing on the 
subject. He won the case, but charged 
his client only fifteen dollars—less than 
the cost of the books. Long afterward 
he was consulted by Aaron Burr, then 
practicing law in New York City, on a 
very important case. Mr. Webster found 
that it exactly corresponded with the 
blacksmith’s will case, and began to 
quote decisions bearing on the matter 


Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Make this wonder-trip a part of your va- 
cation itinerary. The glorious Hudson, 
famed alike for its scenic beauty and 
historic traditions, forms 


The Ideal Connecting Link 
Between New York and the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirandacks, Saratoga, 
Lake George, e Champlain, Niagara 
Falls and all Points North, East and West 

See the rock-ribbed Palisades—superb panoramas 
of rolling hills—giant headlands.clad in green. 
The grandeur and picturesque lure of all rivers 
rolledintoone! And yours to enjoy to the utmost 
from the broad, shady decks of the 

Palatial Day Line Steamers 


‘‘Washington Irving,”” ‘‘Hendrick Hudson,’’ 
Robert Iton,’’** Albany,’’ “‘De Witt Clinton.’’ 
Str. *‘Alexander Hamilton’”’ under construction. 


Season May 12to Oct 21. Daily and Sunday. Rail 
tickets accepted New York to Albany, Albany 
to New York, Delightful One-Day Outings. 


Write for illustrated literature. 
Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier New York City 
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aby $|O0 ORDER YOURS NOW! 


Same name and address, 

4 lines or less, in dark blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, Sheet size 6x7. Fine tex- 
ture ‘‘Hammermill Bond’’ used. Money refunded if not fully 
satisfied. RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 


215 Century Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
West of Denver $1.10 











Heal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork. 
Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. ‘Fort Victoria”? and 
S. S. ‘‘ Fort St. George’”’ 
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4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 

Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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‘Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity). By Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 

‘Egypt, Palestine, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 

taly, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, eeeaee, England 

The “ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with d 









ch decks, | cafés, 2 ele- 





with running water and large drob 

and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting’ for meals. ) 
Stop-Over Privilege in Europe 

Rates, deck . itinerary and full information on request. 


Early reggrvations 8 advisable. 
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Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 









» 489 Fifth Ave., New York 





FRANK .TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875) 


219 Se. 15th St., Philadelphia 

















condensed set of health rules—many of — 
may be easily es ht in your own home, 
while traveling. You will find in this little Souk 6 a 
wealth of ne, about food ‘on smts and their 


relation to physical we 
CONTROL at WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME 
8 mocive wat ht owe. diets, cid and bland 
Eauhe soa jood-building diets 

i ‘diets used ma Gee pone of various 
chronic maladies 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not @ mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
_ bring it without cost or obligation. 









HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















“EUROPE-1923"’—Full 
formation covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 

Spring and Summer 

eekly to July 28th. Wide 
range of routes and costs. 
Small, select parties, 
ADDRESS 65 B’WAY 
NEW YORK 














E daintiest of springtime 
confections—little cubes 

of sugar with a fragrant tan- 
talizing peppermint flavor 
imprisoned in them. Not 
too sweet, not too heavy— 
made to delight and _ stimu- 
late your palate. For after 


dinner and before dinner. 


Packed in airtight sealed tin 
boxes that keep the flavor 
in. Two sizes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 
send direct to us. Dept. F, 
Manufacturing Co. of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, U.S. A. ~ 


U-ALL-NO- - 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 












BY THE WAY—(Oontinued) 


from the time of Charles II. Burr wag . 
astonished and asked, “Mr. Webster, — 
have you been consulted before in this | 
case?” “Most certainly not,” was the | 
reply. Webster proceeded with his 
judgment as to the case, and received 
from Burr not only the highest praise 
for his profound legal knowledge, but a 
fee that remunerated him for all the 
time and expense incurred in defending 
the blacksmith. 





From “Punch:” 

He (afflicted with a stammer)—] 
8-s-say, do you know h-how to t-tan, to 
t-tan—” 

She—“My dear man, Tutankhamen as 
a topic of conversation is barred.” 

He—“I w-wasn’t g-going to mention 
the b-blighter. I w-was asking if you 
knew h-how to t-tang, to t-tango.” 





Perhaps this paragraph from “Every- 
body’s Magazine” should be placed in the 
category of “ben trovato” jests: 

“At a dinner, Sir James M. Barrie was 
seated next an individual who, at a 
loss for something to say, remarked: ‘I 
suppose, Sir James, that some of your 
plays do better than others.’ ‘Yes,’ re 
plied the famous man. ‘Some peter out 
and some pan out.’” 





Little stories from a Spanish reading 
book: 

“A blind man hid his savings in a 
hollow tree. A thief watched him and 
took the money. Later the blind man 
discovered his loss. He became his own 
detective. He recalled a shiftless neigh- 
bor who was idle but spent money 
freely. - He called on this man and said, 
‘My friend, I wish to ask your advice, 
for you know the world. I have hidden 
half of my savings in a safe place. 
Would you advise me to put the rest 
ef my money there, or to keep it in two 
places?’ ‘By all means put it all to 
gether,’ answered the thief, seeing his 
opportunity to double his stealings. ‘T 
shall do as you say, this very night,’ 
said the blind man. The thief, to avoid 
rousing any suspicion, immediately took 
back the money he had stolen, planning 
thus to-get all. Later, the blind man 
went to the tree, secured his savings, 
and left a paper saying, ‘Now go hang 
yourself, robber.’ ” 

“Two friars, a Franciscan and & 
Dominican, were traveling together. 
They came to a river. The first offered 
to carry the other across on his back. 
When in the middle of the stream, 4a 
conscientious scruple oppressed him. 
‘Brother,’ he said, ‘have you any money” 
‘Yes,’ returned the other; “I have two 
nickels.’ “Then I am sorry to say that 
the rules of my order do not permit me 
to carry any money on my person.’ So 
saying, he relieved his conscience and 
his "back of ‘théir burden™ by dumping 
the poor Dominican into the water.” 





Baltimore, it is said, has produced 
three famous poems, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “The Raven,” and “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” Has any other Ameri 


can city claim te equal honor in this 
respect? 
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Building Business 


for the Long Run 


The truth about anything requires a 
certain perspective. If viewed too 
closely, even a masterpiece cannot be 
understood or appreciated. It takes a 
certain distance to bring out its values. 

This is especially true in building 
a business, and in using advertising 
as one of the means of building it. 
The clear vision comes only with 
the consideration of what is best in 
the long run. 


One season’s business may be ab- 
normally large or abnormally small 
—due to conditions over which the 
owners of the business have no con- 
trol. To consider the business itself 
as safe and sound just because, at a 
certain season, the orders are coming 
in, is often a dangerous fallacy, far 
more threatening to the eventual 
welfare of the business than a season 
of slow business that makes it diffi- 
to keep going. 

During the past few years economic 
conditions have combined to prove 
the fallacy of a hand-to-mouth policy 
of manufacturing and marketing, 
always at the mercy of market fluc- 
tuations, with the manufacturer help- 
less to influence his market. And, on 
the other hand, these conditions have 
proved the wisdom of considering 
the long run and making all plans 
in accordance with that view. 

Today, as a result of recent eco- 
nomic changes, and of lessons severely 
learned, tens of thousands of dealers, 


in every line of merchandise, are giv- 
ing anew emphasis to their preference 
for lines of merchandise thatare trade- 
marked and adequately advertised by 
the manufacturer. The public, during 
the period of minimum sales, demon- 
strated its preponderant preference 
for advertised goods, and the dealers 
will not do otherwise than accept 
the situation and build their business 
for the future in harmony with it. 


Thousands of manufacturers who 
today are facing ashortage of demand 
for their product, and who see what 
demand there is going to competitive 
manufacturers who have insured their 
own market by means of advertising, 
are now looking to advertising as the 
logical key to future selling success. 


It is highly important then, in 
seeking to apply the force of adver- 
tising, that it be considered not as a 
ready made cure-all for sales inactiv- 
ity, but as a permanent factor in 
business building. 

Every advertising plan that can lay 
claim to wisdom or hope for long fan 
effectiveness requires three things: 
First, to determine what are, un- 
questionably, the best objectives for 
the business in the long run. Second, 
what are the best means, all told, of 
obtaining those objectives. Third, 
how and to what extent advertis- 
ing can be assigned its rightful 
place among and in relation to those 
means. 


Published by The Outlook in co-operation with 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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The rug on the floor 
is pattern No. 378. 
The 6 x 9 foot sixe 
costs only $9.00. 











Look for 
the Gold Seal 


This Gold Seal is pasted on 
all guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs and Floor- 
Covering. It is your pro- 
tection against imitations. 
Look for it when you buy. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.00 The pattem illustrated is made 14x3 ft. $ .60 
74x 9 ft. 11.25 only im the five large sizes. 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 The smaller rugs are made in ae 

9 x104ft. 15.75 other patterns to harmonize 3 x4$ft. 1.95 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 wihit. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLteum CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 





**7T’ll be right out, Bob— 


everything’s all cleaned up’’ 


On hot summer days particularly, house- 
wives appreciate the easy-to-clean a of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. One short 
minute with a damp mop and their color- 
ful, sanitary surface 1s spotlessly clean. 


These beautiful rugs, with their smooth 
‘enamel’ surface do not stain or absorb dirtor 
spilled things. All their life they look as well 
as the day they were laid. They cling to the 
floor as t ant they were part of it; never 
curl or ‘‘kick up’’ at the edges or corners. 


Women prefer these easy-to-clean rugs 
throughout the house to dust-collecting woven 
carpets and rugs. They come in beautiful 
patterns for every room—from simple tile 
designs to exquisite Oriental motifs. 


- Gold Seal 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN of exceptional back- 
ground, who is closing engagement with one 
of America’s most prominent families, desires 
yao as secretary and household manager. 

ould also act as companion or supervise 
motherless children. 3, Outlook. 

COUPLE, refined, college graduates, as 
steward and managing housekeeper on Amer- 
ican estate, or financial — and_ hostess 
in country club. Can fu bond. 3,727, 
Outlook. 

POSITION wanted, companion or attendant 
for invalid, by widow of Congregational 
clergyman. Pleasant summer more than high 
wages. 3,731, Outlook. 

POSITION as traveling companion (lady) 
July and August. No objection to secretaria 
duties. 3,738, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced, as managing house- 
keeper or companion, at home or traveling. 
Best references. 3,740, Outlook. 

WOMAN, refined, experienced practical 
nurse, desires care of invalid, matron insti- 
tution. 3,735, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as_tutor-companion-governess. Experi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED French teacher would 
like position for summer months as tutor to 
children or companion to lady. No objection 
to country or travel. New York and Cleve- 
land references. 3,653, Outlook. 

DARTMOUTH student of highest scholas- 
tic standing, widely traveled and generally 
accomplished, wishes to tutor this summer, 
3,720, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman, Columbia M.A., 
desires summer position as tutor or com- 
panion. Will travel. Best references. 3,710, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-tutor desires position. Ex- 
perienced. Beginner French, music. Refer- 
enoes. 3,713, Outlook. 

LADY, teacher violin, piano, would take 
summer position playing or teaching. 3.715, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-tutor, experienced teacher, 
musician, desires position. References. 3,712, 
Outlook 

BRYN Mawr woman, experienced resident 
or non-resident tutor, also Yi to teach 
piano. At home in New York City. 3,711, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE student desires position as tutor 
or companion for young, boy for summer. 
Best references. 4. U. Manchester, Delta 
Tau Delta House, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

YOUNG university instructor, educated at 
Williams and ‘best universities of country, 
wishes position for summer as tutor in math: 
ematics. 3,659, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman, piano teacher, 
studied New York, Boston, and Paris, con- 
siderable experience as teacher, governess, 

nd companion, desires summer work with 
Protestants in New York or suburbs. Best 
references. 3,734, Outlook. 

WANTED, for July and August, position 
as tutor, companion, or housekeeper, either in 
home orcamp. Best of references. Address 
3,732, Outlook. 

FRENCH Protestant, private school teacher 
wants summer work. amp, family, college 
work. July, August. Highly recommended. 
3,730, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher piano and French 
(Swiss) would accept position for summer, 
in private family as governess for several 
children. Small remuneration expected, but 
best references exchanged. 3,729, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, Protestant, desires position. 
Enea, French, German ; fond of children 
and all sports. Best references from twelve 
years’ p sition. Competent. 3,737, Outlook. 

PRINCETON graduate, ’22, wishes to travel 
abroad as tutor or companion in return for 
expenses and small salary. Drives car. Wide 
ex erience with children. Best references. 
3.747. Outlook. 

TEACHER Sueteoe position in family dur- 
ing summer for children between ages of 
eight and fourteen. 3,743, Outlook. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. onthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

SHOPPING made a pleasure by New York 
shopper offering services free. References. 
Miss Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 
| REFINED young woman, college graduate, 
desires to tour British Isles this summer by 
walking; wants companion. References re- 
quired. 3,709, Outlook. 

MOTHER of two small children, formerly 
a teacher, will take with her to her summer 
home inNew Hampshire a babyor young child 
who requires special care. 3,714, Outlook. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art, dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 

WANTED—Two or three children under 
twelve to spend a happy, healthful, and prof- 
itable summer in New Hampshire under the 











care of two college women, one the directer - 


of a private school for children. References 
asked and given. For terms write to 3,41, 
Outlook. 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


“ C'TRANGE as it may seem in a coun- 

S try where workmen run the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the working 
classes,” says Joseph N. Brown, of the 
American Relief Administration’s staff 
in Russia, “we encountered not a little 
difficulty in discharging our ships on 
schedule. through strikes of the steve- 
dores. ... The stevedores refused to lift 
a hand until they were paid in full. It 
was only after the A. R. A. port officer 
at Odessa had wired Colonel Haskell at 
Moscow that any action was obtained. 
A wire was received stating that funds 
were being sent by special courier. 
When the stevedores were shown this 
wire they went back to work and dis- 
charged the steamers.” 


Another one of the A. R. A.’s activi- 
ties in Russia has consisted in the re- 
establishing of opportunities for bathing, 
which seem to have, been neglected in 
some places during the Soviet régime. 
“The Russian,” says Mr. R. H. Allen in 
a report on this matter, “loves to steam 
and bake himself until he has his skin 
red-hot, and then to beat himself with 
twigs to get himself redder. ... At the 
bath-house the bathers present their 
tickets, which are punched; they enter 
the dressing-room, undress and from 
there enter the steam-room, and then 
the wash-room, carrying a basin, a piece 
of soap, and a bunch of twigs. Towels 
are superfluous; twigs are essentials. 


‘The’ patient’s clothing is also baked and 


steamed in .the disinfecting chambér 
while he is blissfully broiling in the 
bath-room and applying his American 
soap and his Russian twigs.” 


Five trains of de luxe cars of Ameri- 
can make have recently been shipped to 
China, according to the “Railway Age.” 
These included three private cars. All 
were built of steel, and in some of the 
sleeping cars each compartment has its 
own lavatory and the beds are placed 
transversely instead of in the usual 
American way. The cars were shipped 
in sections and erected in Chinese shops 
by Chinese workmen. “The installation 
of the heating equipment, plumbing 
work, and electric lighting system pre- 
sented no difficulties at all to the force 
of workmen.” 


A subscriber sends a clipping from 
an old newspaper containing the follow- 
ing story about Daniel Webster: A 
blacksmith once called upon him, early 
in his career, to consult him about a 
legacy he had received, which was con- 


tested by others. Mr. Webster looked 
up the case with great care and even 
bought several law books bearing on the 
subject. He won the case, but charged 
his client only fifteen dollars—less than 
the cost of the books. Long afterward 
he was consulted by Aaron Burr, then 
practicing law in New York City, on a 
very important case. Mr. Webster found 
that it exactly corresponded with the 
blacksmith’s will case, and began to 
quote decisions bearing on the matter 


Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Make this wonder-trip a part of your va- 
cation itinerary. The glorious Hudson, 
famed alike for its scenic beauty and 
historic traditions, forms 


The Ideal Connecting Link 
Between New York and the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, Niagara 
Falls and all Points North, East and West 

See the rock-ribbed Palisades—superb panoramas 
of rolling hills—giant headlands clad in green. 
The grandeur and picturesque lure of all rivers 
rolledintoone! And yours to enjoy tothe utmost 
from the broad, shady decks of the 

Palatial Day Line Steamers 


‘“Washington Irving.” ‘Hendrick Hudson 
Robert Fulton,’’** Albany,’’ “‘De Witt Clinton. 
Alexander Hamilton’’ under construction. 


Season May 12toOct 21. Daily and Sunday. Rail 
tickets accepted New York to Albany, Albany 
to New York, Delightful One-Day Outings. 


Write for illustrated literature. 
Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier New York City 
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vod, $;O0 ORDER YOURS NOW! 


Same name and address, 

4 lines or less, in dark blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, Sheet size 6x7. Fine tex- 
ture “*Hammermill Bond’’ used. Money refunded if not fully 
satisfied. RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 


215 Century Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
West of Denver $1.10 
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Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “‘Fort St. George”’ 


I2 ( ‘ana dian 
DAY PUuises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 








34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity). By Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, C 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The ‘* Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gy co jious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals. ) 
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Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. € 


Early reservations advisable. 


Also De. Luxe Tours to Europe. 
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A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elew:nts and their 

relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL P, - WEIGHT weer DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXER 
Effective weight contro) diets, pee i bland 
ciets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 
chronic maladies. 
‘The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


for this Booklet 
“EUROPE-1923’’—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 






To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly to July 28th. Wide 
tange of routes and costs. 
Small, select parties, 


ADDRESS 65 B’WAY 
NEW YORK 
















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 





































dinner and before dinner. 


Packed in airtight sealed tin 
boxes that keep the flavor 
in. Two sizes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 
send direct to us. Dept. F, 
Manufacturing Co. of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


‘U-ALL-~NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


_ daintiest of springtime 
confections—little cubes 
of sugar with a fragrant tan- 
talizing peppermint flavor 
imprisoned in them. Not 
too sweet, not too heavy— 
made to delight and stimu- 
late your palate. For after 











BY THE WAY—(Continued) 
from the time of Charles II. Burr was 
astonished and asked, “Mr. Webster, 
have you been consulted before in this 
case?” “Most certainly not,” was the 


reply. Webster proceeded with his 


judgment as to the case, and received 
from Burr not only the highest praise 
for his profound legal knowledge, but a 
fee that remunerated him for all the 
time and expense incurred in defending 
the blacksmith. 


From “Punch:” 

He (afflicted with a stammer)—“I 
s-s-say, do you know h-how to t-tan, to 
t-tan—” 

She—“My dear man, Tutankhamen as 
a topic of conversation is barred.” 

He—“I w-wasn’t g-going to mention 
the b-blighter. I w-was asking if you 
knew h-how to t-tang, to t-tango.” 





Perhaps this paragraph from “Every- 
body’s Magazine” should be placed in the 
category of “ben trovato” jests: 

“At a dinner, Sir James M. Barrie was 
seated next an individual who, at a 
loss for something to say, remarked: ‘I 
suppose, Sir James, that some of your 
plays do better than others.’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the famous man. ‘Some peter out 
and some pan out.’” 





Little stories from a Spanish reading 
book: 

“A blind man hid his savings in a 
hollow tree. A thief watched him and 
took the money. Later the blind man 
discovered his loss. He became his own 
detective. He recalled a shiftless neigh- 
bor who was idle but spent money 
freely. He called on this man and said, 
‘My friend, I wish to ask your advice, 
for you know the world. I have hidden 
half of my savings in a safe place. 
Would you advise me to put the rest 
of my money there, or to keep it in two 
places?’ ‘By all means put it all to- 
gether,’ answered the thief, seeing his 
opportunity to double his stealings. ‘I 
shall do as you say, this very night,’ 
said the blind man. The thief, to avoid 
rousing any suspicion, immediately took 
back the money he had stolen, planning 
thus to get all. Later, the blind man 
went to the tree, secured his savings, 
and left a paper saying, ‘Now go hang 
yourself, robber.’ ” 

“Two friars, a Franciscan and a 
Dominican, were traveling together. 
They came to a river. The first offered 
to carry the other across on his back. 
When in the middle of the stream, a 
conscientious scruple oppressed him. 
‘Brother,’ he said, ‘have you any money?’ 
‘Yes,’ returned the other; “I have two 
nickels.’ “Then I am sorry to say that 
the rules of my order do not permit me 
to carry any money on my person.’ So 
saying, he relieved his conscience and 
his back of their burden by dumping 
the poor Dominican into the water.” 





Baltimore, it is said, has produced 
three famous poems, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “The Raven,” and “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” Has any other Ameri- 
can. city claim to equal honor in this 
respect? 
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